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20  fli-ong  a  persuasion  has  obtained,  among  the  intelligent 
,  ^  ^  inquisitive  part  of  the  public,  that  Dr.  Qlarke  is  a  tra-i 

.  .  el^f  no  ordinary  class,  that  an  unitsual  degree  of  impd^ 
1^01  .Mai'iien^  b«as  been  excited  by  the  'successive  advertisements 
r  the  iiiit'hi'iWiave  coiuiniied  for  more  than  two  yeare  to  announce  his 
iiiir  to  iiwoek  ^  one  of  the  works  ‘  in  the  press  and  speedily  to  appear.* 
lis  therefore  no  doubt  that  in  numerous  instances,  as  itl 
;n  case,  a  particular  pleasure  has  been  imparted  by  the 
ight  of  the  volume,  previously  to  the  examination  of 
ge  of  its  contents.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  pre- 
ioii  in  favour  of  the  traveller  is  general, — independent, 
an,  of  party,  in  state,  churchy  or  literature^  and  not 
from  temporary  circumstances  and  connfexioris.  Such 
issession,  however,  would  be,  to  most  authors  coming 
the  public  with  works  importing  by  their  very  mag* 
itud#  and  price  extraordinary  pretensions,  a  very  equivocal 
3vnt(^ge;  and  our  traveller  confesses,  in. terms  of  dignified, 
loddpy,  the  disquietude  he  has  felt  on  this  account.  He 
lysiv,#  a  sense  of  unearned  praise,  bestowed  by  loo  eagef 
addition,  weighs  heavy  on  his  mind.'  There’  is  no  help 
ir  MS.  It  is  a  mail’s^  own  fault  if  he‘  has  made  his  main 
tei^  adventure  additioric^^lly  hazardous,  by  precursory  proofs 
F  ul^mmon  talents  and  'acquirements.  Our  author  must 
ibeiw  to  bear  this  evil,,  of 'meeting  a  very  raised  state  of  the 
ubiitf  expectation ;  and  we  fear  we  cannot  honestly  hold  out 
)  him  the  slenderest  hope,  that  he  will  feel  any  alleviation 
f  itV'Jh'hen  preparing  lo'  publish  the  neJwt  part  of  the  setieS 
f,_l^travels.  • 

is  regarded  as  a  traveller  of  no  ordinary 
the  truth  is,  he  is  of  ntf  class.  He  is  superiot  to 
of  taste  and  ‘observation,  by  which  the  ^restbeii 
>  V^'.  VI.  3E  i 
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proportion  of  travellers  are  marked  as  of  particular  spec 


ftr  • 


the  respective  distinctions  of  which  imply  something  nn]| 
more  limited  and  less  dignified,  than  that  corhprehensive  int 
ligence,  which,  speculating  on  every  plate  and  object  throu 
the  medium  of  etj^ry  kind  of  knowledge,  brings  home 
ewfire  estimate, of  Ihe  regions  surveyed.  We  have  travcll 
whose  taste  and  qualifications  are  specifically  directed  ■. 
adapted  to  the  object  of  ascertaining  elementary  geograpbi 
facts, — the  silnations,divisions,and  most  obvious  appearances 
imperfectly  known  tracts  of  the  earth ;  of  extending  o 
knowledge  of  its  minerals  or  vegetables  ;  of  exploring  a 
illustrating  antiquities;  of  accumulating  facts  and  obserr, 
tions  relative  to  political  economy ;  of  drawing  sketches  ( 
national  manners  ;  or  of  catching  the  light  shapes  of  amuse 
ment,  and  finding  occasions  of  being  witty.  There  have  bw 
travellers  also,  who,  without  any  very  specific  pursuit,  and  wit 
out  any  considerable  pretensions  to  either  science  or  learning 
have  been  content  with  the  general,  exercise  of  mere  goo 
sense,  on  such  matters  as  are  within  its  cognizance.  ‘  Trave 
lers  of  several  of  these  classes,  when  they  excel  in  thei 
particular  capacity,  .will  always  be  regarded  as  valuable  con 
tributors  to  our.  knowledge  or  entertainment;  but  it  is  nt 
cessarily  with  a  higher  satisfaction,  that  we  meet  on  his  retur 
a  traveller,  who  unites  in  himself  the  qualifications  for  takiii 
account  of  all  those  aspects  of  a  country  under  which  e 
would  be  contemplated,  severally,  by  the  specific  classes  ci 
levellers;  a  man,  whose  .watchful  and  '  penetrating  mind  ii 
never  baffled-  in  any  of  its  attempted  operations,  for  want  oi 
an  ,  appropriate  apparatus.  The  present  author  appears  to 
meet  this  description  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  lie  is  a  rninc- 
ralogist,  a  botanist,  a  connoisseur — as  to  the.  arts  to  which  that 
j  cant  denomination  most  commonly  refers;  a  critic,  an  anti 
iqiiar.y, ;^a- historian,  a  lively  painter  of  manners;  but  all 
these  qualifications  are  so  involved  and  combined  in  the  one 
element  of  general  philosopliic  intelligence,  that  no  one  oi 
them  has  aii  excessive  predominance;  nor  in  the  excrcist 
.  bf  any  one  of  them  is  the  author’s  •  manner  for  a  moraeiti 
that, which  is  usually  observable,  in  a  man  who  can  exercist 
ijo  other.  Tt  is  never  the  manner  of  the  mere, naturalist,  the 
.  "mere  connoisseur,  &.c.  &c.,  but  of  an  enlightened  observei 
who  has  learnt  to  judge  of  the  absolute,  in  a  great  measure 
l)y.  the  ■rdathe,  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  facti 
and  inquiries;  and  never  expends  so  much  attention  on  cue 
as  to  give  it  a  disproportionate  consequence,  or  excite  i 
suspicion  that  he  may  not  be  master  of  the  others.  Ani 
chat, he  is  the  master  of  the  various  departments,  will  be  ol) 
yious  to,  the  reader  by  the  time  he  has  advanced  througb 
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ii-f  i^Berate  portion  of  tho  volume,  in  that  remarkable  app»ar-’ 
t*ase  with  which  be  slightly  adverts  to,  or  more  or  less 
o^*6Ktiatcs  on,  any  of  the  facts  or  principles  belonging  to 
so  unlike  that  effort  and  ostentation  often  visible  in. 
references  of  writers,  who  have  but  a  smattering  of 
3'  taowled'^e  on  subjects  with  which  they  are,  notwithstanding, 
hh^  |Sinrr  to  have  the  credit  of  being  acquainted.  The  same 
'ft?  distinguishes  also  the  style  of  our  traveller,  which  is  of 
ol  Ml'ral  construction,  though  the  language  of  a  scholar  ;  as 
from  vulgarity  and  every  sort  of  slai)^,  as  from  pomp’ 
crpfc  W  pedantry;  an^  in  general  Happily  descriptive.  The  wn-; 

remarkably  successful  in  putting  the  reader  in  pos- 
lusp*  ^  ^  delicate  and  dexterous  turn 

expression,  where  a  bare  explicit  statement  could  by  no 
choice  of  words  avoid  being  grossly  offensive:' 
nijj#  ^cre  are  several  .instances  of  this  in  his  descriptions  of 
tl^  surpassing  abominations  of  Russian  filth.  ■  ‘ 

ave^’  llefore  proceeding  directly  to  the  woik,  we  may  notice 
the  high  advantages  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  latter 
CQ.®  tHirt  of  his  travelling  enterprizes,  and  in  every,  part  of  'th^ 

■  DP'S  composition  of  his  relation  of  them, — ^from  his  having 
ed  so  many  countries.  He  appears  to  have  seen  whatj 
ki  »  «fer  is  most  worthy  of  atteuition  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  : . 
^.b lH  Biirope.  He  was  thus  progressively,  acquiring,  throughout  ni 
p*  Pp' considerable  series  of  years,  a  more  philosophic  standard 
1(1  which  to  estimate  the  different  nations,  by  means  of 

Pt  JLaat  wide  comparative  view,  which  was  enabling  him  to  at- 
.5  (,|lpnn  a  collective  estimate  of  incomparably  the  most  imv 
li  i^^itant  portion  of  the  human  race.  One  result  ’ of  this 
juK  aovantage  is,  that  the  book  is  clear  of  all  la.nguage  of  pue- 
lifc  surprize  and  extravagant  wonderment.  And  besides  the 
jIP  general  and  philosophic  effect  of  this  extensive  experience' 
onpP'  ^1‘^dior’s  representations,  the  reader  has  the  -benefit 

p  p®’ of  it  in  many  distinct  particulars  of  coincidence  or  contrast 
|.„j 'f-  between  the  nations.  ....  '  . 

That  Dr.  Clarke’s  personal  inspection  has-been  extended 
rritf  so  many  countries,  affords  a  gratifying  assurance  that- 

sequel  to  the  present  publication  will  be  very  ample.'*  A 
ht  glimpse  of.; its  magnitude  and  subjects  is  given  in  -the 
ef.ee. 


‘  The  present  publication  is  not  the  only  one  on  which  the  reader  will 
ve  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  merely  an  introduction  , to  his  future  notice, 
e  plan  under  contemplation  is  to  complete,  in  three  separate  parts,  a 
es  of  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  so  that  each  portion,  con» 
i  ng  of  one  or  more  volumes,  may  constitute  a  survey  of  some  particular 
ioQ.  Thus,  for  example,  the, work  now  published  relates  to  travels  iu 
ussla.  Tartary  and  Turkey ;  a  second  may  include  the  observations  col* 

'  ■  3'E'2 
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lected  in  Greece,  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and,  finally,  a  third,  those  i 

ftresented  themselves  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland  and 
and.  But,  in  order  to  accomplish  so  extensive  an  undertaking,  eu 
dulgence  is  required  to  the  manner  of  its  execution  ;  and  some  ert 
better  disposition  tpwards  his  fellow-creatures  than  the  author’s  serj! 
nance  in  Russia  may  seem  to  have  excited.*  p.  i. 

.  Tiie  author  expresses,  in  the  first  sentences  of  the  pre 
the  apprehension  lie  feels  respecting  his  reception  bj 
public,  on  account  of  that  unfavorable  representation  o( 
state  of  society  in  Russia,  which  he  *  has  obeyed  a  st> 
impulse  of  duty  in  making,’  as  well  as  on  account  of 
praise  which  has  been  conferred  on  him  by  anticipation 
ad^s — 

*  on  which  account  the  reader  is  doubly  entreated  to  pardon  d 
which  experience,  chastened  by  criticism,  may  subsequently  amend 
to  suspend  tl)e  judgment,  which  more  general  acquaintance  with 
thor  may  ultimately  mitigate.! 

With- respect  to  his  odious  picture  of  Russia,  its  lino 
80  different  liom  that  unmeaning  generality,  and  from 
artificial  distortion,  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  fi 
is  commonly  betrayed  ;  its  minute  touches  have  all  so 
(diaracter;  that  the  internal  evidence  of  truth,  comb 
with  the  confidence  which  there  could  be  no  good 
for  withholding  from  a  man  like  Dr.  Clarke,  ought 
quite  sufficient  to  give  perfect  authority  to  his  feprese 
tion.  But,  at  the  particular  period  at  which  he  maket 
appearance,  there  is  another  circumstance,  on  the  stre 
of  which  he  might  have  completely  dismissed  his  appre 
sionsi  There  was  a  time,  a  very  short  w’ay  back  in  hi^ 
when  even  in  spite  of  that.verisimiiitnde  w  hich  we  can 
perceive  in  his  representation,  and  of  the  authority  which 
testimony  derives  from  his  character,  we  should  have 
all  to  a  man  enraged  at  such  a  description.  For  at  that 
Russia  was  our  grand  co-operaior  in.  defence  of  social 
and  the  Christian  religion.  We  were  all  bounding  from 
earth  with  joy,  at  first  hearing  of  the  arrival,  in  the  soul! 
•Europe,  of  the  military  Howard,  the  mild  lliough  energ 
^uwarrow,  to  assist  us  in  protecting  the  civilized  "i 
against  the  threatened  return  of  barbarism  ;  every  whislij 
Scythian  philanthropist  in  succession,  down  to  Kutusef,! 
beep  the  object  of  our  affection  and  worship ;  the  prW 
Autocrat  was  very  lately  pur  ^  august  and  magnaainiousi!! 
and  ^  tQ  Rm  mass  of  his  siibjects,  it  was  impossible  for 
to  dream  of  their  character  consisting  of  .any  other  tiu) 
most  generous  and  heroic  qualities,  white' we  contemi)^ 
their  representative  legions  (hat  came  so  tkr  southward  t® 
bibit  tbe  virtues  of  a  Russian' camp.'  "But'since'ibls 
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is  heroic  subjects  so  inmccoiiDtably  grew  cool  in  spite  of 
■  fire  at  y\uf.terlitz,  .nnd  at  hist,  fort  f.-ar  of  drawing  the 
sort  of  heat  to  melt  their  own  MoscOvite  snows,  concluded 
hdraw  from  our  alliance,  renounce  even  onr  friendship, 
eave  our  cause  to  its  fate,  ii  is  necessarily  evident  to  us 
the  monarch  is  a  coward,  a  simpleton,  or  worse,  and 
people  vile  barbariups.  We  therefore  shall  ail  ana 
of  us  receive  a  representation  like  that  of  Dr.  C.  with 
I  violence  of  vvelcoire,  as  will  soon  banish  all  the  appre- 
ons,  which  even  the  scrupulous  and  severe  justice,  uppa- 
n  these  two  judgments  passed  on  the  same  people,  might 
have  tendeil  to  inspire. 

to  more  general  criticism,  he  will  probably  receive  « 
portion  of  unqualified  praise  than  any  traveller  for  a 
irv  past.  Perhaps  no  predecessor  has  combined  so 
'  requisites ;  no  traveller  was  ever  more  vigilantly  inqni- 
or  saw  more  varieties  of  man  and  nature ;  excepting 
ry  few  instances  of  surpas-.ing  and  barely  justifiable 
g!i  successful  temerity,  no  traveller  lias  displayed  more 
iprize  and  resolution  ;  no  traveller  with  a  mind  so  preoc- 
^■d  with  literature,  has  ever,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  gone 
with  less  of  prejudice  and  system,  to  be  confirmed  by 
to  pervert  his  observations ;  no  traveller  ever  did  or 
narrate  with  a  more  elegant  simplicity,  or  describfe  more 
nously.  It  may  be' added,  that  the.  regions  he  survey^ 
in  some  parts  but  very  imperfectly,  or  properly  not  at 
nown  to  us,  and  are  in  most  parts  interesting.  Whien 
icting  a  large'  share  of  wiqualified  praise,  we  need  upt 
we  have  a  referen'ce  to  the  conspicuous  faults  or  de¬ 
in  most  of  the  distinguished  travellers  of  the  past  cen- 
Some  of  them  have  notoriously  pursued  their  re- 
hes,  and  composed  their  books,  in  the  express  charactci' 
fiilels.  Some  have  vitiated  the  information  they  have 
lied  by  an  absurd  nationality  of  spirit,  -  or  even  the 
t  of  a  mere  political  party.  Others  have  regarded  all 
ind  as  purely  so  much'  inaterial  for  making  satires, 
rs  in  exploring,  with  noble  enierprize,*  unknown  and 
erous  regions,-  have'  been  materially  deficient  in  the 
fledge  prerequisite  in  order  to  elicit  the  knowdedge 
h  those  regions  might  have  afforded;  of  possessing  ai] 
iitellectual  requisites,  they  have  given  to  their  relations' 
a  constant  air  of  extravagance  as  to  keep  the  reader  in 
ipetual  state  of  unwilling  suspicion,  and  leave  the  public 
'  requiring  additional,  and  expecting  opposite' evidence, 
pn-sent  traveller  has  left  all  such  faults  to  their  respec- 
ovynersi  If  there  be  any  point  in  which  the  present  vto- 
leaves  it  in  the  author's  power  to  make  the  subsequent 
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oneS’Still  inore  valuable,'  it  is  in  that  of  general  reflections,, 
tiiosc  that- are  occasionally  and  briefly  made  being  such,- 4 
no  reader  will- forgive  an  equal  parsimony  in  the  sequel  c 
the  work.  A  course  of  formal  philosophical  lectures  is 
what  any.  reader  desires  to  find  in  a  book  of  travels,  b 
the  general  principles  of  truth  and. of  human  nature  are  11,^ 
yet  so  perfectly  illustrated,  but  that  we  should  receive 
iuable  instruction  from  seeing  some  of  the  curious  facts, 
pecially  any  apparently  anomalous  ones,  that  came  under  ok 
autlior’s  pointed  observation,  .clearly  traced  up  to  tlioK 
principle.s,  by  the  mind  whiclt  has  so  vivid  a  perceptiono 
the.  shape  and  nature  of  these  facts.  It  will  be  e.xpecte! 
also,  that  in  his  observatioits-  on  some  of  those  countrie! 
through  which  the  future  volumes  will  describe  his  progress: 
he  will  take  the  utmost  privileges  of  a.  bold  speculatist^  is 
commenting  on  the  political  .and  other  institutions,' when  1» 
has  to  notice  any  circumstances  which  may  strikingly  .illiif 


Fili 


trate  their  good  or  bad  efl’ects  on  the  people.  We  do 


forget,  indeed,  that  he  once  or  twice  specifies  the  elucid 
tion  of  history  as  sontewhat  of  a  leading  object  in  at  kit. 
some  parts  -of  bis  travels;-  but  the  scope -. of  obscrvaiioi 
which  he,  takes,  as  we  have  alreatly  said,  is  so  compreiieii 
siye  as  to  give  the  .  public  a.  right  to  expect,  that  the  pro 
portions  in  his  ntoral  map  shall  be  almost  as  strictly  genet; 
as  those  of  a  geographical  one,  where  all  the  tracts  occupy 
in  relative  proportion  to  one.  another,  exactly  the  same  spat 
as  in  tlie  real  world.  As  one  particular  included  within  tli 
expected  amplitude  of  onr  author’s  sphere  of  atlentioi 
we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  many  things  he  wi. 
have  to  record,  must  have  struck  an  enlightened  genet, 
thinker,  as.  hearing  in  a  very  forcible  and  not  an  orclinar. 
manner  on  the  grand  subject  of  religion;  nor  will  he,  in  h; 
researches  in  some  of  the  countries  named  as  the  subjects ot 
the  Second  Part  of  his  work,  fail  to  deem  the  biblical  his¬ 
tory  and  poetry  quite  as  worthy  as  the  classical,  to  receive  any 
illustrations  vybicli  may  arise  in  the  local  survey.-  We  wi 
pidy  add,  that  it  is  in  traversing  classic  regions  that  an  accont- 
plislied  scholar,  and  an  aflectionate  son- of  Alma  Mater,  wii 
find  most  need  of  care  to  prevent  his  more  enlarged  intellec¬ 
tual  character  from  too  much,  merging  in  one  particular.fora 
of-  iniellectual  interest. 

.The -remainder  of  our  task  will  be  to  attempt  a‘ brief,  and 
what  must  be  therefore  a  meagre,,  abstract  of  the  traveller’ 
narration,  interspersed  with  passagesi  which  we  shall  have  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  selecting  from  a -work,  containing*! 
many  tilings  which  our  readers  would  be  gratified  to  perus* 
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|)iir  author  informs  us  that  the  composition  adheres  as  inoch' 

i  possible,  iii  each  part,  to  that  of  Ins  journal, 'written  atthe 

nie  and  place,  thus  conveying  to  the  reader  .much  of  the 

ivacity  of  the  impression  made  on  the  observer’s  own  mind.' 

^rlly  to  avoid  egotism,  and  partly  in  consideration  of  the' 

uthor’s  travelling  associate,  Mr.  Cripps,  a  fellow  collegian, 

le  narration  is  generally  in  the  plural  number.  It  com- 

lences  near  the  time  of  their  being  obliged,  in  consequence 

f  the  temper  and  measures  of  the  late  'emperor  Paul,  to 

uit  Petersburg  ;  their  previous  lengtii  of  residence,  or  their 

ccupations,  in  which  city,  are  not  "mentioned.  They  had 

oocl  reason  to  wish  themselves  out  of  it;  and  so 'indeed 

ad  the  greater  proportion  of  its  itihabitants.  'We  will  tran- 

:ribc  a  tew  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  august  personage, WHoiitj 

s  well  as  his  illustrious  successor,  we  had  once  the  proud 

itisfaction  of  calling  our  ally.' 

M  .  ^  ''  .  *  . 

'll  <  In  the  mean  time,  every  day  brought  with  it  some,  new  example  of 
%he  sovereign’s  absurdities  and  tyranny,  which  seemed  to  originate  in  ab^ 
Wlute  insanity.  1  he  sledge  of  count  RazumofFski  was,  by  the.emperor’3 
order,  broken  into  small  pieces,  while  he  stood  by  and  directed  the  work. 
vU'he  horses  had  been  found  with  it  in  the  streets  without  their  driver.  ^  It 
^nppened  to  be  of  a  blue  colour ;  and  the  count’s  servants  \vore  li* 
Wies:  upon  which  an.  ukase  was  immediately  published,  prohibiting 
throughout  the  empire  of  all  the  Russias,  the  use  of  blue  colour  in  orna- 
incnting  sledges,  and  red  liveries.  In  consequence  .of  this  wise  decree, 
.our  ambassador,  and  many. others,  were  compelled  to  alter  their  equipage^ 

‘  Coming  down  a  street  called  the  Persfiectivct  he  perceived  a  Qoble 

Iaan  who  was  taking  his  walk,  and  had  stopped  to  Ic^k  at  some' workmen 
vho  were  planting  trees  by  the  emperor’s  order. — “  What  are  you  doing 
aid  he,  Merely  seeing  the  men  work,”  replied  the  nobleman.  Oh, 
s  that  your  employment  ?~Take  off  his  pelisse  and.give  him  a  spade!- 
There,  now  work  yourself!”  '  ,  » 

‘  When  enraged,  he  lost  all  command  of  himself,)  which  sQineUm^s 
jave  rise  to  very  ludicrous  scenes.  The  courtiers  knew,  very  wellwhen. 
he  storm  was  coming  on,  by  a  trick  which  he  had  in  those  moments  of 
blowing  from  his  under  lip  against  the  end  of  his  nose.  .  In  one  of  lii« 
urious  passions,  Nourishing  his  cane  about,  he  struck  by  accident  the 
branch  of  a  large  ghiss  lustre,  and  broke  it.  As  soon  as  lie  perceivecl 
^hat  had  happened,  he  attacked  the  lustre  in  good  earnest,  .and  did  no^ 
^Ive  up  his  work  till  he  had  entirely  demolished  it. 

‘  la  the  rare  intervals  of  better  temper,  his  good  humour  was  betrayed 
by  an  uncouth  way  of  swinging  his  legs  and  feet  about  in  walking.  -  Upon 
L^ose  occasions  he  was  sure  to,  talk  with  indecency  and  folly.  ‘  ‘  •  . 

‘  But  the  instances  were  few  in  which  the  gloom',  spread  over  the  me-" 
tropolis,  by  the  madness  and  malevolence  of  a  ^spicious  tyrant,  was  en* 
tveaed  even  by  his  ribaldry.  The  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
1^0  not  afford  more  painful  senations ,  than  were  excited  in  viewing  the 
of  Russia  at  this  time.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without  unjust  punbh- 
It  seemed  as  if  half  the  nobles  in .  the' empire  were  to"^  sent 
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exiles  to. Siberia,  Those  who  were  able  to  leave  Petersburg  went  to  mJ 
cow.  It  .  was  in  vain  they  applied  for  permission  to  leave  the  countrjl 
the  very  request  might  incur  banishment  to  the  mines.  ‘  If  any  hfM 
received  visitors  in  an  evening;  if  four  people  'were  seen  walking  togj 
Aer;  if  anyone  spoke  too  loud,  or  whistled,  or  sang,  or  looked  too  k 
quisitive,  or  examined  any  public  building  with  too  much  attentioii< 
they  were  in  imipinent  danger.  If  they  stood  still  in  the  streets,  orfl% 
‘quented  any  particular  walk  more  than  another,  or  walked  too  fast,® 
too  slow,  they  were  liable  to  be  reprimanded  and  insulted  by  the  police, 
officers.  Mungo  Park  was  hardly  exposed  to  greater  severity  of  exac% 
and  of  villany  among  the  Moors  in  Africa,  than  Englishmen  expericncet 
at  that  time  in  Russia,  and  particularly  in  Petersburg.  They  were  com. 
pelled  to  wear  a  dress  regulated  by  the  police:  and  as  every  officer  hidi 
different  notion  of  the  mode  of  observing  these  regulations,  they  to 
constantly  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  .the  streets  and  public  pliices,  ard 
treated  with  impertinence.  The  dress  consisted  of  a  cocked  hat,  or,  fe 
want  of  one,  a  round  hat  pinned  up  with  three  corners;  a  long  cue;; 
single  breasted  coat  and  waistc<>at ;  knee-buckles  instead  of- strings,  and 
buckles  in  the  shoes.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  any  person  seen  u 
pantaloons*  A  servant  was  taken  out  of  his  sledge,  and  caned  intk 
street,  for  having  too  thick  a  neckcloth;  and  if  it  had  been  too  think 
would  have  met  with  a  similar  punishment.  After  every  precaution,. tk 
dress,  when  put  on,  never  satisfied;  either  the  hat  was  not  straight  on 
the  head,  the  hair  too  short,  or  the  coat  not  cut  square  enough.  A  ladj 
at  court  wore  her  hair  rather  lower  in  her  neck  tlian  was  consistent  wkk 
the  decree,  and  she  was  ordered  into  close  confinement,  to.be  fed  on  bid 
and'  water.-  A  gentleman^s  hair  fell  a  little  over  his  forehead,  while, 
dancing  at  a  ball:  a  police-officer  attacked  him  with  rudene.ss  and  abuse; 
and  told  him  if  he  did  not  instantly  cut  his  hair,  he  .would  find  a  soldier; 
who  could  shave  his  head*.  .  I 

*  -—To  such  excessive  cruelty  did  his  (the  emperor^s)  rage  carrj’ 
him  against  the  author  of  an  epigram,  in  which  his  reign  had  been  coa*, 
trasted  with  his  mother’s,  that  he  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out ;  and 
sent  him  to  one  of  those  remote  islands  in  tlie  Aleoutan  tract,  on  the 
north'  west  waste  of  America,  which  are  inhabited  by  savages. There 
is  something,'’  says  Mr.  Park,  in  the  frown  of  a  tyrant  which  rousei 
the  most  inward  emotions  of  the  soul.”  In  the  prospect  of  dismay,  u* 
lamity,  and  of  sorrow,  mankind  might  experience  in  the  reign  of  Paul) 
I  felt  an  inward,  and,  as  the  event  has  proved,  a  true  presentiment  of  hi 
approaching  death:  and  I  will  freely  confess,  much  as  I  abhor  thei^j 
ser  of  it,  ^at  it  was 

a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.” 

Various  instances,  besides  those  we  have  quoted,  are  re¬ 
lated  in  this  volume;  and  these  were  the  clear  indications,  thst 
no  :very  long  space  of  lime  would  be  required,  to  make  tk 
emperor  Paul  a  rival  of  any  of  the  heroes  of  Suetonius.  Iti 
7K7t  without  considerable  surprize  that  we  .see;  this  impend 

*  A  mode  in  which  criminals  are  punished  in  Russia*, 
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isnnee,  after  haying  been  so  long  kept  in  a  state  of  com* 
rative  nullity  by.  his  amazonian’ predecessor,  capable  of  the 
tivity  requisite  for  doing  so  many  kinds  of  mischief.  To 
t  fartlier  at  least  from  the  centre  of  his  malignant  sphere, 
r  travellers,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  ISOO,  promptly 
)k  the  advice  of  Lord  Whitworth,  whose  own  situation,  as 
ihassador  at  Petersburgh*,  was  becoming  suifieiently  disa- 
eeahle,  to  remove  to  Moscow,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  at 
cc  escaj)ing  from  the  Russian  empire,  and  surveying ' 
me  of  its  least  know.n  territories  during  the  flight.  The 
rriage,  which  was  to  be  not  only  the  vehicle  for  their 
nvoyance,  but  in  a  considerable  degree  also'tiieir  home* 
rinir  a  irivat  number  of  davs  and  nights,  was  of  the  kind 
^gantly  denominated  a  German  hafarae,  wliicli  is  ‘  nothing 
ore  than  an  English  chariijt  with  a  dormeu.se,  advancing  in 
out,’  furnished  however  with  a  number  of  little  interior  con- 
ivances  to  make  the  travellers  as  indepemlont  as  possible  of 
cconnnodations  on  the  road.  While  the  frost  and  snow  con*« 
Hied,  it  was  drawn  on  a  sledge,  another  sledge  carrying 
(i  wheels  prepared  against  a  warmer  season  dr'climate.  The 
tlior  has  described,  with  some  particularity,  the  best  (ra¬ 
iling  economy,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  his  countrymen 
10  may  in  future  traverse  the  same  or  a  similar  country ; 
tw"*.  whom  he  warns,  that,, 

Setting  out  from  Petersburg  for  the  south  of  Rusm,  the  traveller 
1  Ws  adieu  to  all  thoughts  of  inns,  or  even  houses  with  the  common  nc- 
^ffssaiies  of  bread  and  water.  He  will  not  even  find  clean  straw,  if  he 
speculate  upon  the  chance  of  a  bed.  Every  thing  he.  may  want 
SKist  therefore  be  taken  with  him.  A  pewter  tea-pot  will  become  of  more 
f  pporiancc  than  a  chest  of  plate,  and  more  so  than  one  of  silver,  because 
§  § will  not  be  stolen,  and  may  be  kept  equally  clean  and  entire.  To  thij» 
f  fcwill  add,' a  ketde,  a' saucepan,  the  top  of  which  may  be  used  for  a 
f  tea,  sugar,  and  a  large  cheese,  with  several,  loaves  of  bread  made 

{0  rusks,  and  as  much  fresh  bread  as  he  thinks  will  keep  till  be  has 
:hance  of  procuring  more.  Then,  while  the  frost  continues,  he  may 
rry  frozen-  food,  such  as  game  or  fish,  which,  being  congealed,  ana 
i  bard  as  flints,  may  jolt  about  among  his  kettles,  in.  the  well  of  the* 
ferriage,  without  any  chance  of  injury.  Wine  may  be  used  in'  a  cold  coun* 
^ ;  but  never  in  a  hot,  nor  even  in  a  temperate  climate,  while  upon  the 
'  id.  In  hot  countries,  if  a  cask  of  gpod  vinegar,  can  be  procured,  ‘  the 
will  often  bless  the  means  by  vvhich  it,  was  obtained.  When^ 
a  parched  tongue,  a  dry  and  feverish  skin,  they  bring  him  bad  or 
i  ^od  Water  to  assuage  his  burning  thirst,  the  addition  of  a  little  vi- 
will  make.the  draught  delicious.  Care  must,  he  taken  not  to  use 
■  ^  to  excess,  fqr  it  U  sometimes  so  tempting,  a  remedy  against  somno-^ 
vcy,  that  it  is  hardly,  possible:  to  resist  .u4o&  the,  vinegar  witlmt 
^  of 

* 'Dr.  C.  uniformly  writes  it  I%e 
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At  the  distance  of  a  jnoderate  stage  from  Petersbutgk  f 
traveller  stopped  long  enough  to  survey  the  palace  of  T; 
koselo,  the  interior  of  whicli  ‘  presents  a  number  of  s 
cious  and  gaudy  rooms,  fitted  up  in  a  style  combining  a  nii 
tnre  of  barbarity  and  magnificence  which  will  hardly 
credited.’  One  good  specimen  of  the  taste  displayed  in 
arrangements  is,  that  it  being  determined  to  cover  entir 
the  walls  of  one  of  tlie  rooms  with  fine  pictures  by  theh 
Flemish  and  by  other  masters,  when  any’  place  was  fou 
that  could  not  be  conveniently  filled,  ‘  the  pictures  were  c 
in  oi'der  to  adapt  them  to  the  accidental  spaces  left  vacau 
Another  is,  that  a  room,  about  thirty  feet  sejuare,  is  entire, 
covered  on  all  sides,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  amber;  ‘tfl 
.eflect  of  which  is  neither  bcantv  nor  magnificence.*  ‘  It  woii! 
have  been  better  employed,’  he  says,  ‘  in  ornamenting  t 
heads  of  Turkish  pipes;  a  custom  which  consumes  the  great 
quantity  of  this  beautiful  mineral.’ 

At  Novogorod  he  was  carious  to  inspect  the  cathedral,  fro 
being  informed  that  it  contained  a  multitude  of  pictures,  ‘id 
of  the  Greek  church,’  as  he  denominates  them  without  cei 
mony  or  qualification,  indeed  he  fully  and  uniformly  charg 
the  grossest  paganism  on  this  church,  and  on  the  llussian  po 
pulation.  Having  enutneraled  some  of  the  absurd  represent 
tions,  many  of  which,  notwithstanding,  arc  pretended  ai 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  angels,  he  observes, 

‘  In  the  Greek  church  they  followed  the  idols  of  paganism,  and  b 
continued  to  maintain  their  place.  They  are"  one  of  the  nrst  and  most  curios 
sights  which  attract  a  traveller’s  notice ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  their  churclir 
that  such  paintings  are  preserved ;  every  room  throughout  the  empire  has 
picture  of  this  nature,  large  or  small,  called  the  Bogh  or  Go^ 
stuck  up  in  one  corner;  to  which  every  person  who  enters  offers  adortj 
tion;  before  any  salutation  is  made  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  hoas 
and  this  adoration  consists  in  a  quick  motion  of  the  right  hand  in  crossisd 
the  head  bowing  all  the  time  in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  ludicrous,  that! 
reminds  one  of  those  Chinese  images  seen  upon  the  chimney-pieces  of  ci 
houses,  which,  when  set  a-going,  continue  nodding  for  the  amusement « 
old  women  and  children.  In  the  myriads  of  idol  paintings  dispersed  thrciugl 
out  the  empire,  the  subjects  represented  are  various ;  some  of  them  on  at 
count  of  their  singularity,  might  merit  a  more  particular  description  tk* 
as  engraved  representations  best  answer  the  purposes  of  information,  st* 
ral  are  inserted  in  one  plate,  &c.’-— p.  25. 

■  With  the  exception  of  pretended  relics  and  consecrateii 
imitations  of  pretended  relics,  the  objects  of  adoration  througb- 
out  Russia  are  all  pictures;  the  Greek  church  being  too  can 
tious  of  any  approach  to  idolatry ^  to  admit  the  carved  a» 
moulded  manufactures  so  fiourishing  in  the  church  of 
The  history  of  this  whimsical  scrupulosity  of  heathenism 
deduced  by  our  author  from  the  time,  nearly  a  tltfusaw 
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ais  since,  of  the  fust  iatroduction  from  the  Eastern  Eiii- 
iuto  Russia  of  what  was  called  Christianity,  by  intssioh- 
fs,  who,  ‘  being  prohibited  by  the  second  commandment 
111  the  worship  of  carved  images,  brought  with  them  the 
tiires  of  the  Saints,  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Messiah.’  ‘  The 
liest  churches  iir  the  Holy  Land,’  he  observes,  ‘  had 
ntiiigs  of  this  kind,  which  the  first  Cliristians  worshipped,  as 
y  be  proved  by  the  remains  of  them  at.  this  time. in  that 
untry.  Among  the.  ruins  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  churches 
Palestine,  I  found  several  curious  examples- of  encaustic 
intiiig,  of  a  very  early  date.  One  of  these,  from  Sepho^ 

,  near  Nazareth,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  principal 
rarian  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  I  pre- 
nted  it.’  Some  of  these  expressions  are  .obviously  not 
arked  with  Dr.  C.’s  accustomed  accuracy.  It  will  not  be 
eteiuled  to  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  these 
iiited  remains,  nor,  if  it  were  possible  to  fix  it  in  the  ear- 
st  periods  of  Christianity,  would  either  the  date  or  the 
bject  be  any  proof  that  ‘  the  first  Christians  .worshipped’ 
esc  representations.  And  it  is  well  known  that  ‘  the  first 
iiistians,’  in  the  fair  chronological  import  that  design 
tioii,  derived  from  Judaism  au  unconquerable  aversion  to 
ligious  imagery.  Gibbon  has  .  observed,  that  •*  the  public 
ligioii  of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual; 
d  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of 
c  council  of  Illiberis,  tliree  hundred  years  after  the  Chris- 
iiccra.’  (Decline  and  Fall,  Chap,  xlix.)  Perhaps  Dr.  C.’s 
rase  is  so  negligently  used,  as  not  to  mean  the  Christians  of 
is  earliest  period.  Very  long,  iiowever,  before  the  ninth 
atury,  when  the  Russians  first  admitted  Christianity,  it 
d  become  so  nuiltifuriously  paganized,  that  it  is  probable 
Efiough  some  of  the  pictures  our  traveller  saw  at  Novogorod, 
as  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  they  came  along  with  the 
st  missionaries,  might  previously  have  received- the  ado- 
tioiis  of  deluded  thousands  in  Greece  or  Palestine.  He 
garded  them  with  curiosity  and  interest  as  illustrations  of 
state  of  the  art  of  painting,  long  before  it  was  practised 
Italy,  as  well  as-  from  their  connexion  with  the  history  pf 
*^^Ji:J:ion.  As  works  of  art,  these  first  substitutes  for  the 
Wore  ancient  Moscovite  gods  vvere  contemptible  enough ; 
^d  it  has  been  a  point  of  conscience  to  preserve  a  faithful 
litatiou  of  them,  in  all  the  infinitely  multiplied  copies  of 
0  subsequent  ages.  •  ‘ 

*  Thus  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Russian  Masant 
‘clng  before  his  Bogh,  a  picture,  purchased  in  the  markets  of  Moscow 
Petersburg,  exactly  similar  to  those  'brought  from  Greece  during 
^  tenth;  the •  same  •  stiff  representation,  of  figures  which  the -Greeks 
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.themselves  seem  to  have  originally  copied  from  works  in  mosaic; 
same  mode  of  mixing  and  laying  on  the  colours  on  a  plain  gold 
face,  the  same  custorn  of  painting  upon  wood,  and  the  same  expe 
covering  of  a  silver  coat  of  mail ;  &c.’ — p.  22. 

The  pictures  of  the  Virgin  are,  of  course, among  the  highrsifi 
jectsof  reverence,  and  she  is  exhibited  under  various  titles; 
.circumstantial  distinctions:  as,  the  V  irgin  of  Vladimir,  thc\ 
gin  with  the  Bleeding  Cheek,  and  the  Virgin  with  Tlii' 
.Hands.  The  tradition  connected  with  this'  last  is  a  good  sa 
pie  of  the  kind  of  reason,  on  whiclj  the  Greek  church  isc; 


tent  to  build  the  faith  of  its  members.  It  is  a  curious 


racteristic  of  this  Graeco  Russian  reason,  that  it  enables  tbil 
members  to  transfer  or  extend  the  association  of  ideas  fr 
the  supposed  7'<al  relies,  and  holy  places,  edifices  or  iHi[i 
incuts,  with  undiminished  sentiment,  to  things  that  have  ta 
fesscdly  no  connexion  with  those  sacred  objects,  but  that! 
imitation.  The  following  is  one  of  the  examples  which  c 
under  our  author’s'  notice  at  Moscow. 


.flj 


‘  Tlte  convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  not  only  an  imitation  of 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  but  contains  rcpresentiii  gilnii 
of  all  the  reli^  consecrated  in  that  edifice.  It  has  been  built  exari 
after  the  same  model ;  and  within  it  are  exhibited,  The  Tomb  of  Chm  lAp 
Thu  Stone  which  was  rolled  from  the  Sepulchre;  The  holes  in  whi  i^li 
stood,  the. crosses  of  our  Saviour  and  the  two  thieves;  The  prison  d||c 
which  they  relate  he  was  confined  ;  together  with  all  the  other  absurdities!  2 
bi  icated  by  the  empress  Helena  and  her  ignorant  priests  at  Jeius  w  ] 
Findings  however,  some^dilference  between  the  representation  made? 
the  original  building  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  model  here,  I  asked  i  a  lie 
monks  the  reason  of  alteration.  They  replied,  ‘‘  Our  building  is  cii^i 
cuted'  with  more  taste',  because  it  is  more  ornamental ;  and  there  are  m 
good'judges  who  prefer  ours  to  the  original thus  most ’ignorantly  ir  oMfei 
plying,  that  the  Church- at  Jerusalem,  so  long  an  object  of  adoration,  k  pfet 
been  so,  rather  on  account  of  its  beauty,  than  any  thing  contained  in  * 

But  nothing  can  prove  with  more  effect,  to  what  an  abject  state  of  W 
oess  the  human  mind  may  fall,  than  that  the  trumpery  here,  not  ha^, 
even  the  empty  title  to  reverence  which  relics  may  claim,  but  confess^ 
imitations,  sliould  receive  the  veneration  and  the .  worship  paid  to 
originals.  A  fat  and  filthy  priest,  pointing  to  a  hole  in  the  midst :  CBSt 
Russia,  exclaims,,  “  Here  stood  the  Holy  Cross!”  while  boorish  4^  ’  y 
tees  shed  over  it  tears  of  piety  as  genuine  as  those  which  fall  from  i  ,^1 
eyes  of  pilgrim's  in  the  tabernacles  at  Jerusalem.’ — p.  96. 

Thegcneral  impression  from  Dr.  C.’s  representation  is, ifc 
the  ntain  body  of  the  Russian  population  are  in  a  strict  sei2  Sj. 
Heathens;  that  though  they  hear  and  utter  ^onie  of  the  leadif 
names  and  ternts  of  revealed  religion,  they  do-  riot  copiip  q|^ 
<t’ilh' Coerti' any  of  tBe  ideas  which  revelation  waS'' intended  to  if  wt 
^f;  that  they  have  rio  more  notion  of  Christianity  asa»F  C|r 
tem'of.  doc^iues,  tlian  tfey  Have-  of  any  ancient  or  L  ' 
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of  mctapl>)'sics;  that  they  are  never  permitted  to  look, 
religion  directly,  but  only  see  some  distorted  and  fan-  ‘ 
■I*  2*(.  i-cflections  of  a  few  of  its  memorable  facts  bn  the  yarr- 
^  m  thisel  of  superstitions  pomp  and  ceremonies, — the 
gjijesiiistics  being  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to  perform  these 
g|g>n»onics  and  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  that  an  inebn- 
jijiblc  degree  of  chiidishness  and  absurdity  predominates 
dAoghout  tlie  ceremonial,  and  makes  its  most  splendid  and 
ft  (Xiiiii  exhibitions  as  ludicrous  as  those  on  the 'stage  of  a 
a||ii>tebaid< ;  and  finally,  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
r»:>;i^n,  so  to  call  it,  has  scarcely  any  more  salutary  influence 
wti'c  morals  of  the  Russians,  than  if  it  were  the  coarse  my - 
w  tifco^y  of  their  ancestors.  The  only  recommendation  of  this 
f"’ ^ck  church  religion  is,  as  may  be  learnt  from  part  of  the 
""P*  Rowing  paragraph,  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  an  alli- 
’  ante  with  the  Russian  state,  by  its  tendencj^  to  fix  and  aggra- 
life  the  base  servility'  of  the  popular  miud. 

All  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  Roman  Catholic  bigotry,  afforda 
bjtfd  feeble  idea  of  the  superstition  of  the  ‘Greek  church.  It  Is  certainly 
of  tUgreatest  libel  upon  human  reason,  the  severest  scandal  upon  univer- 
Udi;  i|A)iety,  that  has  yet  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  wild,  untu- 
exat'  uBd  savage  of  South  America,  who  prostrates  himself  before  the  sun, 
Chfi^  M  pays  his  adoration  to  that  .which  he  believes  to'  be  the  source  of  life 
M  light,  exercises  more  rational  devotion  than  the  Russian,  who  is 'all 
ison'  d®  crossing  himself  before  his  Bogh,  and  sticking  farthing  candles  be- 
itiesi.  (X  a  picture  of  St.  Alexander  Newski.  But  in  the  adoration  paid  by 
usfe  A  people  to  their  Saints  and  Virgins,  we  may  discern  strong  traces,  of 
iiadc  Sr  national  character.  The  homage  they  oner  to  a  court  parasite  or 
ked'i  sjicture,  are  both  founded  on  the  same  principle ;  and  in  all  their  spe* 
is  e;r  Cytions,  political  or  religious,  they  are  prompted  by  the  same  motive, 
e  ffi  JCeity  or  a  despot,  by  the  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  policy  of  the 
tly  r  oiler,  is  too  far  removed  from  their  view  to  admit  of  any  immediate  ap- 
on,  t  fixation.  All  their  petitions,  instead  of  being  addressed  at  once  to  a ' 
I  in  iflitual  or  a  temporal  throne,  are  directed  to  one  or  the  other  by  chanl- 
)f  d.  vjk  which  fall  beneath  the  cognizance  of  sense.  Thus 'we  find  favour- ■ 
the  key-stone  of  Russian  government,  and  adoration  of  saints  the 
re8!<f  wf  of  their  faith.  The  sovereign  is  disregarded  in  the  obeisance’  of-  • 
toll  to  his  favourites ;  and  the  Creator  forgotten  in  the  worship  of  his 
lidst : :  #tares.’ — p.  79.  '  ' 

^  intellectual  at- 

twments  of  the  clergy,  a  particular  which  he  probably  thought 
,  '^uiteas  fair  to  omit  iti  the  estimate,  as  the  produce  of  the 
f  gold  mines  or  cinnamon  groves.  Nor  are  we  enabled' 

wli3t  proportion  of  the  higher  rank  may  have  ac- 
eaili  »rej^  through  the  medium  of  French  novels,  and  letters  of 
;(«)»•  ^phlosophes,  so  much  of  shallow.i'nfidelity,  as  at  once  to  laugh  ■ 
®  J*™weries  of  their  ^church,  and  identify- them  with' 
5 as;  t^fisuaiiity.  It  5liould..8eem  that  the  greatest  number  of 
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them  judge  it  more  safe  to  be  on  reasonably  good  tei/  Ses 
with  the  church  and  the  Bogh.  As  to  the  lower  order,  ih  wir 
are  evidently  true  and  zealous^  believers.  At  proper  liir^  mris 
and  places  they  will  rush  and  crowd  in  a  manner  that  cncl^  mdl 
gers  theif  limbs  or  lives,  to  touch  a  relic  or  consecrated  p‘.  ^.i 
tiire;  even  women  being  among  this  crowd,  carrying  th  sj#er 
infants,  and  with  tears  of  devotion  lifting  them  up  to  mik 
them  perform  this  ceremony.  When,  during  the  fastings^  n]n\ 
son  of  Lent,  our  travellers  at  any  time  offered  a  part  of  th  cjri; 
dinner  to  the  starving  peasants  in  the  cottages  on  the  roadfrr  plrcl 
Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  ‘  they  would/  saysDr.,C;,  ‘  shiuld  W  de 
at  the  sight  of  it,  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs;  dashing  out  of  tlit  The 
children’s  hands,  as  an  abomination,  any  food  given  to  the:  crcat 
and  removirVg  every  pat’ticle  that  might  be  left  entirely  fre  bf  sii 
their  sight.  In  drinking  tea  with  a  Cossack,  he  not  onlyr;  lior 
fused  to  have  milk  in  his  cup,  but  would  not  use  a  spoon  if  r^te 
had  been  in  the  tea  offered  him  with  milk,  although  wi)>^  tl^t 
carefully  with  a  napkin,  till  it  had  passed  through  scaldr  !#, 
water.’  In  another  place  he  says,  ‘  a  Russian  liardly  enmir  siirdi 
any  action  without  this  previous  ceremony  (of  bowings  plfrs( 
crossing  himself.)  If  he  is  to  serve  as  a  coachman,  and  dri 
your  carriage,  his  crossing  occupies  two  minutes  before  he  4ipn 
mounted.  When  he  descends,  the  same  motion  is  repeatc 
If  a  church  is  in. view,  you  see  him  at  work  with  his  heads 
hands,  as-if  seized  with  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  If  he  makes 8?  nilEoi 
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’  Jii  s  the  perniciousness  of  those  appointed-austerities,  which, 
hatin”'  slightest  connexion  with  the  principle  of  real 

Christian  mortification,  give  an  artificial  and  ten-fold  impcr 
tacsitv  to  the  appetites  and  passions.  As  if  intentionally  to 

V  gtkiiulatc  the  confined  human  wild  beast  to  absolute’ madness, 

'  s«eral  public  ceremonies,  at  short  intervals,  precede  the 

^ncl  concluding  one.  The  first  of  them  is  on  the  eve  of 
^  KUm  Sunday,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  resort,  in 
-  ewriages,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  to  the  Kremlin*,  for  the 
pilrchasc  of  palm-branches  to  place  before  their  Boghs,  and 
wclecoratc  the .  sacred  pictures  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere.* 
ik  Tlic  procession  thus  bearing  palm-branches  is  prodigious,  and 
citafes  no  small  degree  of  gaiety,  though  carefully  marked 
fn  hf  signs  appropriate  to  the  season  of  humiliation  ;  for  instance, 

Mr  along  the  people  of  quality,  a  ‘  dirty  tattered' livery,  a 
il  rtiten  harness,  had  horses,  a  shabby  vehicle,’  and- ‘  figures 
ip,'  ^t  seem  to  have  escaped  from  the  gallics’  for  postillions 
di’l  a®  lackies.  The  next  ceremonial  and  farcical  piece  of  abr 
in'i  sidity  is  performed,  in  the  cathedral  by  the  archbishop, 
r  5[-^  Asonating  Christ,  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  monks  who 
dti|®sonate  the  twelve  apostles.  The  consummate  silliness  that 
he,  Wracterises  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  is  in  this  in- 
;at(  i^nce  attained,  by  means  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
d  a  aink  who  personates  Peter  adopting  tho  interlocution 
s  asi  l^orded  to  have  taken  place  between  our  Saviour  and  that 
,11  j  »l|)stlc.  The  ceremony  which  terminates  the  series,  surl 
tVli;  Pfsing  all  the  preceding  parts,  and  suddenly  letting  loose 
fi-r'  tife  superstitious  million  of  rampant  barbarians,  is  celebrated 
rlut  hours  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday. 
Cl*-  called  the  Ceremony  of  the  Resurrection. 

i)  ki',  *  At  midnight  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled.  Its  vibrations 
ptli  t^ied  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder;  and  they  were  instantly  accompa- 
t  ic?  ^  hy  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in  Moscow.  Every  inhabitant  was 
3nd  the  rattling  of  carriages  in  the  streets  was  greater  than  at 
i<T  d  whole  city  was  jn  a  blaze ;  for  lights  were  seen  in  all  the 

Brid  innumerable  torches  in  the  streets.  The  tower  of  the.ca- 

•  was  illuminated  from  its  foundation  to  its  cross.  'I'he  same  cere- 

r  place  in  all  the  churches;  and,  what  is  truly  surprizing, 

their  number,  it  Is  said  they  are  all  equally  crowded. W 

to  "•I  ^  dweription  that  follows  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  too 

i  abridgement.  The  travellers  found  the  archbishop 

L  l;!^  ,  ds  clergy  just  commencing  a  procession  round  the  ca,. 

with  banners,  torches,  crucifixes,  censers,  sumptuous 

^  r  JB.*  ^  particular  division  of  the  city,' a  grotesque  combination* 'of,  for- 

*  J^tl^ces,  and  churches.  f 

V  j.. . .  -  i 
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Tcslments,  and  whatever  else  was  requisite  to  malie  the  pfi 
fomplete.  They  entered  in  the  archbishop’s  train  into  ? 
cathedral,  in  which  the  vastness  of  the  asseinbly,  the.  profe 
of  lights,  the  ricliness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  loud  chej 
filled  them  with  astonishment;  Wheii  they  becatne  caixj 
of  fixing  their  attention  on  any  one  circumstance  of  the  sin 
it  was  arrested  by  the  striking  figures  and  most  sumpti:^ 
dresses  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  dance  of  heads  and  ai 
in  bowing  and  crossing,  was  universal  and  almost  incessas 
in  the  most  zealous  performance  of  wltich  exercise,  a  Risi 
was  detected  by '  Dr.  C.  picking  the  other  EnglishiHi: 
pocket. 

*  After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  various  ceremonies,  the  archbs 
advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  people  crowded  to  emit, 
squeezing  each  other  nearly  to  suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  as li 
eagerness  had  been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the  sacristy,  w'; 
putting  on  a  jdain  purple  lobe,  he  again  advanced,  exclaiming  three  t;s 
in  a  very  loud  voice,  Christ  is  risen  !  The  most  remarkable  part  of; 
ceremony  now  followed.  The  archbishop,  descending  into  the  body 
the  church,  concluded  the  whole  ceremony  by  crawling  round  the  p 
ment  on  his  hands  and  knees,  kissing  the  consecrated  pictures,  wk; 
'  on  the  pillars,  the  walls,  the  altars,  or  the  tombs;  the  priests  ais! 
the  people  imitating  his  example.  Sepulchres,  were  opened,  and: 
mummied  bodies  of  incorruptible  saints  exhibited,  all  of  which  unden 
the  same  general  kissing. — Thus  was  Easter  proclaimed:  and  riot; 
debauchery  instantly  broke  loose.’ — p..  59l 

With  respect  to  this  reverend  archbishop,  whose  name* 
Plato,  it  might  not  perhaps  have  comported  ill  with  charity 
wish  to  .find  him  such  an  ignorant  .weak  devotee,  as  tom. 
it  possible  to  believe  he  might  be  honest  and  serious  in: 
practice  of  all  this  mummciy.  But  on  the  contrary,  Df. 
in  a  visit  he  made  to  the. prelate,  found  him  a  sensible,  slus 
and  arcli  old  fellow,  who  laughed  outright  at  the  English 
for  pretending  to  have  regarded  the  recent  pompous  cc‘ 
tnony  as  ‘  interesting,*  when  consistently  with  his  religs 
opinions  he  must  have  thought  it  absurd.  In  this  interfi 
he  «as  perfectly  divested  of  all  parade  and  formality;  e: 
lively,  and  communicative;  diverted  himself  with  the  extrf 
curiosity  of  the  E.nglish;  wished  ‘  they  had  such  a  fello* 
Bussia,^  as  Dr.  C.  told  him  we  once  had  in  England, — apru- 
who  would  dare,  to  discuss  his  sovereign’s  conduct  to  hisit 
and  talked  rather  satirically _of  his  old  friend  Catharine.  ^ 
long  after,  they  again  saw  him  in  great  public  splendoi:' 
the  funeral  of  Prince  Galitzin;  and  were  probably  soinf- 
Mattered,  as  the  Russians  were  very  much  perplexed  and 
nishe^,  at  a  short  Latin  benediction,  Pax  vobist^l 
pironovneed  in  addition  to  the  words  of 'the  Russian 
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hen  he  happened  to  see  the  Englishmeoi  amidst  the 
ovvil.  _  ... 

The  ample  description  of  the  festivities,  fooleries,  and  abo¬ 
minations  of  Easter,  gives  a  very  curious  picture  at  once  of 
ational  character  anti  human  nature.  Dr.  C.  was  present  at  a 
*iill  of  the  citizens,  in  the  inn  where  he  had  previously  fixed 
iis  quarters.  The  active  personages  were  Russian  boors, 
jjiadesmen  and  their  wives,  gipseys,  musicians  and  prostitutes, 
^'ith  these  last  the  Russian  tradesmen  danced,  in  the  presence 
f  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  appeared  not  in  tl»e  slightest 
Cijree  displeased  at  tlie  circumstance,  and  who  themselves 
lewed  no  dislike  of  the  society.  As  spectators,  there  were 
’urks,  maintaining  the  most  solemn  and  invincible  gravity 
midst  the  uproar,  Chinese  merchants,  Bucharians,  Cossacks, 
ud  Calmucs.  In  the  streets,  numbers  of  the  boors  were  to 
seen  rolling  about  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  while  others 
■  them  retained  their  senses  sufficiently  to  enjoy  the  raptur^ 
beinsi  whirled  in  machines,  similar  to  those  sometimes  erect- 
1  in  an  English  fair  for  the  delight  of  children.  Dr.  C. 
marks  a  striking  difference  between  Russia  and  some  other 
)uiitries,  and  England,  as  to  the  degree  of  what  may  perhaps 
e  called  dignity  or  manliness  indicated  in  their  amusements. 

‘  The  amusements  of  the  (Russian)  people  are  those  of  children  ;  that 

ito  say,  of  English  children  ;  for  in  Paris  and  Naples  I  have  witnessed 
railar  amusements,  in  which  grave  senators  and  statesmen  mounted 
ooden  horses,  round-abouts^  and  ufu-and-downsj  with  the  inhabitants  of 
lose  cities.  It  would  be  said  the  English  are  .a  grave  people  ;  be  it  so  : 
at  I  believe  1  could  assign  a  better  reason  for  the  want  of  such  infantine 
larts  at  their  wakes  and  fairs.  Certainly  there  is  no  part  of  our  island 
n  which  men  of  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  would  be  seen  riding  on  a 
|ooden  horse,  or  swinging  about  in  a  vaulting  chair.  Three  Russians  at 
[time  will  squeeze  themselves  into  one,  and,  as  they  are  whirled  about, 
beam  for  joy,  like  infants  tossed  in  the  nurse^s  arms.  I  remem- 
p  seeing  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  joining,  with  his  principal 
burtiers,  in  a  similar  amusement.*  p.  76. 

As  our  country  furnishes  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  distin^ 
uished  monarch  here  mentioned,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
>n)e  curiosity,  not  to  say  national  economy,  to  inquire  how 
iwch  of  the  money  goes  to  uses  so  important  as  this  in  the 
;real  scheme  of  defending  Europe. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  Number. ) 


II.  Connatssance  des  Terns j  ou  des  Mouvemens  Celestes,  4  I’usage 
Astronomes  &  des  Navigateurs,  pour  l*an  1810;  publice  par  la 
reau  des  Longitudes.  A  Paris,  de  Plmprimerie  Impiriale.  8vo, 
pp.  503,  1808.  '  • 

Y^ILE  the  present  difficulty  of  procuring  French  books 
of  recent  publication  subsists,  and  while  French  au« 
VoL.  VI.  3  F 
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tbors  are  as  active  as  our  own  in  augmenting  the  stores 
knowledge  and  science,  we  are"  persuaded  we  shall  oblijj 
many  of  our  readers,  by  presenting  them  with  early  accouiiii 
of  the  most  interesting  works  from  that  prolific  region, 
soon  as  possible  after  they  reach  our  hands.  We  have  ju 
received  the  ‘  Connaissance  des  Tents’  for  the  years  ISlOani 
1811;  and  shall  here  give  some  description  of  the  first  c 
these  volumes; — intending  to  notice  the  volume  for  18lU 
our  next  number. 

It  is  generally  imagined  in  this  country,  that  the  Nauli 
AhnaiiaCy  so  earnestly  recoimiiended  to  the  English  Boat 
of  Longitude  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  in  1765,  and  first  publishei 
for  the  year  J767,  was  the  earliest  almanac  which  was  priniei 
expressly  for  the  use  .of  astronomers  and  navigators:  hut  thit 
is  not  correct.  The'  first  volume  of  the  Connaissance  des 
Terns  was  published  by  Picard,  in  1675,  seven  years  aftei 
the  completion  of  the  Paris  observatory.  This  work  was  con 
ducted  in  succession  by  Picard,  Lefebure,  and  Lieutand,  to,, 
the  year  1780;  atid  contained  the  risings  and  settings  of  tlitj 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  their  passages  of  the  Paris  meridian, 
their  longitudes,  latitudes,  and  declinations,  and  the  passage 
of  the  first  point  of  Aries  over  the  meridian.  Besides  these 
useful  particulars,  the  Cotinaissarice  exhibited  all  the  astrok- 
gical  aspects;  which  Godin,  however,  when  he  assumed tk 
inanagcment  iii  1730,  expelled  from  the  work,  and  gave 
instead  of  them  the  sun’s  right  ascension,  and  the  times  ci  j 
the  eclipses  of  the  three  superior  satellites  of  Jupiter,  lor 
1735,  when  Godin  was  joined  with  other  astronomers  in  tk; 
expedition  to  measure  a  degree  in  Peru,  he'  left  the  pre-^ 
paration  of  the  Connaissance  des  Terns  to  Maraldi,  who  en¬ 
riched  it  with  the  configurations  of  the  satellites  for  evert 
day  in  the  year.  Maraldi  was  succeeded,  in  1760,  by  La- 
lande.  This  distinguished  astronomer  made  several  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements.  The  jrrincipal  was  that  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  from  fixed  stars, -a 
part  of  the  work  of  essential  importance  in  the  determination 
of  terrestrial  longitudes.  I'he  hotrour  of  this  rich  improve¬ 
ment  is  due  to  our  excellent  astronomer  royal.  Dr.  Maskelyne; 
and  Delatiibre  ascribes  it  to  him  iii  the  Connaissance  des 
Terns  for  1808,  in  the  following  language : 

*  M.  Maskelyne,  qui  dans  un  voyage  a  Ste.  Helene,  avait  fait  unesa 
plus  satisfaisant  encore  de  la  methode  des  distances,  avait  bien  senti« 
quelle  utilitc  serait  I’ Almanack  Nautique  pour  la  facilite  des  calculs;  > 
eut  le  credit  et  la  gloire  d’en  realiser  le  projet.  C’est  a  cct  astrononie  ces- 
bre  que  I’on,  doit  le  Nautical  Almanacy  que  parut  pour  la  premier  for*  ® 
1767.  pn  y.  trpuve  les  .distances  de  la  Lune  calculees  de  trols  en  tnf 
heures,  en.sorte  que,".par  une  interpolation  facile,  on  peut  ea  deduiit* 
distance  qui  repond  a  un  insuiot  quelcooque.  Ce  ^nt  ccscalculsi* 
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.  Lalande  transporta  dans  la  Connaissance  des  Terns,  n’ayant  ni'le 
isir  de  les  faire  lui-mSme,  ni  les  moyens  que  le  Bureau  des  longitudes  de 
ondres  fournit  •  a  I’astronome  royalc,  pour  entretenlr  des  calculateurs, 
int  il  n’a  qu’a  diriger  et  verifier  le  travail.’ 

I  From  this  period,  the  calendar  part  of  the  Connaissance 
fes  Terns  and  the  Nautical  Almanac  were  much  alike; 
leaurat  who  succeeded  Lalande  in  1775,  and  Mechain  who, 
followed  Jeaurat  in  1788,  adopting  without  hesitation  what¬ 
ever  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  suited  their  purpose.  Delam-r 
Ire  speaking  of  Mechain,  says,  ‘  II  suivit  les  examples  de 
les  deux  pr^decesseurs,  et  continua  comme  eux  a  tirer  du 
Nautical  Almanac  les  distances  dela  Lune,  que  M.-Maskelyne 
meme  la  complaisance  de  lui  envoyei'  vianuscrites.'  JVIe- 
chain  conducted  the  publication  till  1795,  when  the  revolu- 
ioiiary  fury  occasioned  the  suppressioii  of  the  academies 
ind  the  dispersion  of  the  astronomers.  The  volume  for 
795  was  published  by  the  temporary  commission  of  weights 
nd  measures.  From  that  time  the  calculations  of  this  Ephe- 
eris  have  been  usually  made  by  M.  M.  Haros  and  Marion, 
under  the  inspection  ana  direction  of  the  Board  of  Longitude 
^tablished  by  the  law  of  ‘  7  messidor,  an  3,’  or  25th  June 
f795.  As  the  members  of  this  board,  with  the  exception 
«f  Lalande,  remain  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1795,  and 
s  most  of  them  are  men  of  deserved  celebritv,  we  shall 
giatify  our  scientific  readers  with  their  names  ami  residences, 
below. 

G  cometres. 

Joseph-Louls  Lagrange  (g.  -O*),  faub.  Saint-Honore,  n®,  128. 
Pierte-Simon  Laplace  (G.  Palais  du  Senat. 

Astronomes. 

Jean-Baptiste- Joseph  Delambre  (<►),  au  chief-Heu  de  rUniversite  im¬ 
perial,  palais  du  Corps  legislatif. 

.  Charles  Messier  (^),  rue  des  Mathurins,  n®.  14*. 

I  Alexis  Bouvardj  a  PObservatoire  imperial. 

Michel  Lefrangais^Lalandcj  place  Cambrai.  ‘ 

Anciens  Navigateurs. 

Charles- Pierre  ClareUde*FIeurieu  [g.  rue  Taitbout,  n®.  18. 

Louis- Antoine  Bougainville .(g.  <►),  rue  de  Bondi,  n®.  23. 

*  Gcograhhe. 

I  Jean-Nicholas  Buache  (-^),  rue  Guentgaud,  n®.  18. 
j  Artiste.  , 

Nocl-Simon  Carochij  a  PObservatoire  imperial. 

Surnumeraire. 

Riche  Prony  (<►),  Ecole  des  ponts  et  chaussces,  rue  de  PUniversitfi# 

*  Astronomes  Adjoints. 

H  Jwn-Charles  Burchhardt^  a  PEcole  militaire. 

Biot^  au  college  de  France. 
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Francois  Aragoy  a  I’Observatoire  imperial.  I 

■  Sim^oD'Denis  Poitson,  ruede  Cr6billon,  n*.  3.  I 

•  With  regard  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  has  been  couB 
piled  under  the  superintendence  of  its  original  proposerll 
45  years,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  far  the  greater  part,  tiJ 
14-4  pages  out  of  162,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  EphJ 
meris,  and  the  remainder  to  the  explanation  and  use  of  tliJ 
various  articles  in  the  12  pages  appropriated  to  each  niontll 
Some  of  the  Nautical  Almanacs  have  a  few  additional  articleil 
thus,  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  1774  are  added,  the  resiiltoM 
a  scries  of  10  years  lunar  observations  of  Dr.  Bradley,  coiiij 
pared  with  a  set  of  manuscript  tables,  elements  of  Iuk^I 
tables,  and  remarks  on  the  Hadley's  quadrant,  by  the  Aalri,, 
fiomer  Royal;  a  problem  for  finding  the  error  in  the  positicii 
of  a  transit  telescope,  and  two  examples  of  the  calculationc^ 
the  longitude  from  a  lunar  observation,  &c.  by 
‘Lyons. — To  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  1778  are  added,  ri« 
ascensions  and  zenith  distances  of  the  moon,  deduced  froil 
Dr.  Bradley's  observations;'  and  astronomical  probleni 
by  Mr.  Lyons. — To  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  1779  ars'; 
added,  new  tables  for  computing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiten| 
second  satellite,  by  Mr.  IVargentin,  F.  R.  S.  —  To  ikf 
Nautical  Almanac  of  1787  is  added,  a  treatise,  coniainird 
directions  for  making  the  best  composition  for  the  metalsccl 
reflecting  telescopes,  and  the  method  of  casting,  grinding 
polisiting,  and  giving  them  the  true  parabolic  figure;  andjl 
account  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  tremors  peculiarif 
affecting  reflecting  telescoj>es  more  than  refracting  ones, 
the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  B.  A  ;  and  remarks  on  thesaii 
tremors  by  the  Astroyiomer  Royal. — To  the  Nautical  Almaim 
of  1797>  1798,  1799,  and  1800  are  added,  tables  to  iropro'l 
and  render  more  general,  the  method  of  finding  the  latituci 
from  two  observed  altitudes  of  the  sun,  with  the  time  betwee* 
by  John  Brinkley,  A.  M. — To  the  Nautical  Almanacs  fc 
1795  to  1804,  both  inclusive,  are  added  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites,  computed  to  mean  time,  from  M. 
bre's  new  tables,  annexed  to  the  third  edition  of  M.  de  L- 
lande's  astronomy. 

These  additions,  however,  and  some  others,  which  iti 
unnecessary  to  specify,  incidental ;  while  with  the  p«^ 
lishers  of  the  Connaissance  des  Terns,  it  is  a  part  of  the  pIM 
to  give  additions  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  300  pages, 
purchase  of  which,  as  they  are  considered  as  a  supplem*®! 
to  the  Ephemeris,  is  optional.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Review;  theadditi'^' 
often  comprising  valuable  essays,  especially  on  subjects  cofr 
nected  with  nautical  astronomy. 
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The  additions  to  the  Ephemeris  in  the  volume  before  ufc 
mtain,  besides  some  accounts  of  recent  publications,  anq 
line  subsidiary  tables  of  minor  importance,  tables  and  dis- 
lisitions  on  the  following  subjects. — Astronomical  observa- 
lons  made  at  the  Faris  observatory  during  the  year  !806,  by 
il.  Bouvard.  These  are  interesting,  and  occupy  80  pages.— 
iccoutit  of  the  comet  discovered  at  Marseilles  in  November 

igQg _ Chinese  astronomical  observatiotrs  from  the  year  147 

jefore  Clirist- — On  the  discoveries  made  by  Doerfel  an4 
[fievelius  in  the  tlieory  of  comets,  by  J.  C.  Burckhardt.— 
^ixth  and  last  collection  of  astronomical  observations,,  from 
1752  to  1st  of  Jatmary  <760,  by  M.  Messier. — Observations 
ifiii  Mercury,  at  Mirepoix,  by  M.  Vidal. — Observations  on 
^ilie  comet  of  18()7,  hy  the,  same; — Observations  on  the  same 
[jioin  t,  by  M.  Paul  Ciera,  and  by  M.  Olbers. — Account  o^ 

(i  ijor  Lanibton’s  measure  of  a  degree  perpendicular  to  12® 
\2\  of  latitude,  &.C. —  Vstronomical  olrservatioiis  at  Lisbon, 
fty  M  Paul  Ciera;  at  Marseilles,  by  M.  Thuiis ;  at  Viviers, 
by  Honore  Fiaugergnes. — Tables  of  Aberration  and  Nutation 
baron  Zach ;  and  Tables  of  Aberration,  by  M.  Gaus*. 
"'liese  are  very  valuable ;  and  we  hope  will  soon  be  introduced. 
Into  some  of  our  Etigiish  publications. — Summary  of  results 
[bf  the  grand  geodesic  operations  in  France  and  Spain,  to 
lueasure  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  to  determine  the  true 
■ngthof  the  metre. 

1’his  volume  farther  contains  Tables  of  Refractions:  a 
Catalogue  of  600  fixed  stars,  for  the  commencement  of  1810, 
)y  Michael  Lalatide :  a  useful  geographical  I'able  of  Lati. 
tides  and  Longitudes,  with  symbols  indicating  whether  the 
longitudes  were  determined  by  astronomical  observations, .  by 
irigonometrical  operations,  or  by  chronometers ;  and  a  table 
if  the  highest  tides  of  each  month  for  the  year  1808.  This, 
[able,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Cotinaissance  des  Terns  of 
ite  years,  is  calculated  from  the  formulse  of  Laplace 
ini(jue  CdestCf  tome  ii.  p.  289)  by  M.  Bouvard.  The  unit 
the  table  is  the  mean  height  of  the. total  tide  of  a  day  and  a, 
fcalf  after  the  syzygy,  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  at  the 
Dioment  of  the  syzygy,  are  in  the  equator  and  at  their  meaa 
distances  from  the  earth.  By  the  total  tide  is  meant  the  excess 
the  half  sum  of  the  two  tides  of  one  day  above  the  ii^er- 
gitecliate  low- water.  From  this  tai)le  vve  shall  here  only  tran- 
icribe  the  tides  of  the  five  last  months:  namely,  the  tide  fol* 
lowing  the  full  moon  in  August,  r06  ;  that  after  the  new 
^■0011  at  the  end  of  August,  0'88.  Sept.  F.  M.  r09;  Sept. 

M.  0*94.  Oct.  F.  M.  104;  Oct.  N.  Mr.  0*97.  Nbv.  F., 
it-  0  y2;  Nov.  N.  M.  0*y9.  Dec.  Fi  M.  0*83;  Dec.  N.  M.’ 
‘03.  Of  these  tides,  that  which  happens  ou  the  I'uh  or' 
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15th  of  September,  will  be  very  high  in  places  where  thei 
effects  of' wind,  &c.  concur  with  tne  joint  operation  of  at¬ 
traction.  1 

Among  the  other  papers  we  have  specified  above,  there 
are  two  or  three  which  require  a  more  particular  notice.  Thm 
from  Bu'rckhardt’s  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Doer, 
fel  and  Hevelius  in  the  theory  of- comets,  it  appears  that  New. 
ton  was  anticipated  in  his  opinion  respecting  the  parabolic 
motion  of  those  bodies.  The  “  Cometographia”  of  Heve. 
)ius  was  published  in  1668-  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  comets,  their  situation,  parallaxes,  distances,  di- 
verse  appearances  and  motions,  with  a  history  of  comets  from 
the  earliest  times  to  that  in  which  he  wrote.  From  his  me- 
thod  of  determinins  the  nature  of  tlie  orbits  from  observation!, 
Hevelius  deduces  the  following  results:  1st.  The  cometsdo 
not  describe  right  lines,  but  curves  concave  towards  the  sun: 
be  conjectures  that  these  curves  are  parabolas,  p.  658.  2d, 
The  velocities  of  comets  vary,  but  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
proportional  to  the  time,  p.  676.  3d.  The  greatest  velocity 

is  at  the  perihelion.  Ibid.  4th.  But  the  velocity  is  not  the 
same  at  equal  distances  before  and  after  the  perihelion. 
5th.  The  velocities  of  different  comets  do  not  follow  any 
fixed  law ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it — ‘  Proportio  incremento 
rum  et  decrementoruin  in  singulis  Cometis  est  plane  diversa.’ 
Hev  elius,  indeed,  did  not  demenstrate  the  near  approach  of 
the  cometary  orbits  to  parabolas,  although  he  was  led  by  a  very 
ingenious  process  to  conjecture  it.  M.  Burckhardt  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  author  sent  several  copies  of  hk 
work  to  Dr.  Hooke  and  other  members  of  the  London  Royal 
Society 

Doerfel,  who  was  a  clergyman  at  Plauen  in  Saxony,  wrote 
on  the  comet  of  1680.  He  took  the  observations  of  Nov.  22d, 
23d,  and  24th  as  the  basis  of  his  researches,  and  enquired 
first,  whether  these  could  refer  to  two  comets  or  only  one: 
he  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis.  An  excentric 
circle  not  being  consistent  with  the  observations,  he  tried  the 
parabolic  theory  started  by  Hevelius; '  and,  to  correct  and 
perfect  it  he  supposed  the  sun,  to  be  at  the  foqus  of  each 
parabolic  orbit.  He  then  added,  ‘  If  this  discovery  shall  be 
found  correct,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  those  who  are  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  conic  sections,  to  deduce  methods  of  coiiiputa* 
tion  for  the  theory  of  comets;  to  find  the  distance  of  the  sum* 
mit  from  the  solar  focus,  and  consequently  the  law  of  the  oi* 
urnal  motion  in  the  trajectory,  the  distance  from  the  earth) 
and  in  certain  cases  the  true  distance  from  the  sun.’  Frontah 
this  it  appears,  that  Doerfel  made  an  important  discovery  i® 
supposihg  the  sun  to  occupy  tlie  focus  df  the  parabola  o®* 
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ribed  by  a  cornel  ;  but  that  .there  still  remained  a  great  step 
II  consequence  of  which  the  laws  of  Kepler  should  be  ap- 
licil  to  the  parabolic  trajectories  of  comets.  Curious  and 
iitercsting,  however,  as  this  may  be,  in  •  relation  to  the  his- 
ory  of  astronomy,  it  by  no  means  afl’ects  the  character,  of 
'Jew'ton.  Our  great  philosopher  had  doubtless  seen  the  Co- 
netograpbia  of  Hevelius,  because  he  often  refers  to  it  and 
notes  from  it,  in  that  part  of  the  third  book  of  the  Principia 
hich  relates  to  comets.  But  Newton  did  not  satisfy  him- 
silf  with  mere  guesses  and  coii,jectures.  He  often  started 
onjectures,  it  is  true,  but  seldom  stopped  there.  He  brou  ght 
hem,  in  sluirt,  within  the  sphere  of  geometry,  and  throwing 
ipon  them  the  light  of  demonstration,  made  it  evident,  either 
liat  they  were  conjectures,  and,  as  such,  unworthy  of  being 
received  into  any  system,  or  that  tliey  constituted  a  part  of 
ia  scries  of  incontrovertitrle  truths.  In  the  case  before  us, 
ihbr  example,  where  it  is  manifest  M.  Burckhardt  wish(*s  to 
ipluck  the  laurel  from  his  brow,  he  advances  infinitely’  be- 
jvond  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  first  conjectures  (Princip. 
fjib.  iii.  lem.  4.  cor.  3  )  that  comets  are  “  a  sort  of  planets 
’  devolving  in  orbits  returning  into  themselves  w'ith  a  perpetual 
si»iiotion:”  and  then  immediately  proves  (Prop.  40.  ibid.)  that 
4“  if  comets  revolve  in  orbits  returning  into  themselves,  those 
florbiis  will  be  ellipses;  and  their  periodic  times  be  to  the  pe- 
iliioilic  times  of  the  planets  in  the  sescjuiplicate  proportion  of 
Hbcir  principal  axes;”  and  farther,  that  “  their  orbits  will  be 
Iso  near  to  parabolas  (in  the  p’arts  near  the  perihelion)  that 
Inarabolas  may  be  used  for  them  without  error.”  Thus  did 
^lic,  at  one  stroke,  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the' theory  of 
Jcouiets,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  plane  astronomy;  and 
■tlicre  was  this  wide  difference  between  him  and  the  most  illus- 
■trious  of  his  precurs<)rs, — that  with  them  it  was  all  shadowy 
'®u|)|josition,  while  w'ith  him  it  became  positive  certainty. 
|Biit  this  is  a  topic  on  which  we  need  not  dwell.  To  attempt 
he  praises  of  Newton  is  indeed 

M  “  To  add  another  hue 

'  *  Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

it  To  Seek  the  beauteous  eye  ot  heav’n  to  garnish.” 

The  observations  on  the  comet  of  by  M.  Ciera,  as 

[given  in  the  volume  before  us,  extend  from  ()ct.  7th  to  Nov. 
pytli.  'Fhe  elements  deduced  from  this  series  of  observations, 
pie  as  below :  .  . 

I  l  ongitude  of  the  ascending  node  266°  33'  4". — Longitude 
I’f  the  peiiheliou  271.  6.  53. — Inclination  63.  11.  18. — Peri- 
fielioii  distance  0*648769. — Passage  of  the  perihelion,  .18th 
pept,  20li.  55m.  32s.  mean  time  at- Paris. — Heliocentric  inp« 
direct. 


7«29b6  b  cos.  L  7.2986  b  cos.  L 
at  dm  cos.  ae  dm  c 
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4  sin.  *  /  sin.  2  C  sin.  P  \aedtn  sin.  *  /8in.2^$in.  Pcos. 

7.  2986  A  cos.  cos.  Z.  7.  2986  ^  cos.  x  cos.  Z 

‘  Aberration  in  latitude 

_  __  20''253  sin  L  sin.  T  —  0"3404'  sin.  L  sin  (G  —  A)t 

a-drnnn.P  a’ m  sin.  Z  sin.  P  cos./ 

- - - - (  1 - 

7.2986  b  b  cos.  x 

atdm  iva.  L  (G —*)  a  e  </m  sin.  Z  sin.  G  —  cos,/ 

^  _ _ j.  - _ r\ _ jm 

7.2986  b  7.2986  b  cos.  x 

» 

(j  ^  m  sin.  Z.  COS.  P  sin  i;  cos./ 

^  - - -  - -  ,  ,  ^  — cos. 

7.2986  b  cos.  X 

a' d  m  sin.  /cos.  L  cos.  C  a  e  dm  sin.  /cos.  L  cos*  (^i  —  p) 

—  ■  ■  +  - - - > 

7.2986  b  7.2986  b 

\c^dm  sin.  /sin./,  sin.  (^C’\-P)  //msin.Vsin.Z,8in.^2C-r^ 

♦ _  * 


b  cos.  X  h  cos.  x> 

\atdm  sin. ^  / sin.  /»  sin.  2  C  cos.  cos.  v 

+ - ♦ 

b  cos.  X 

‘  All  the  terms  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  b'  neglected,  even  for 
Mercury :  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  retain  some  of  them  for 
Pallas. 

\ 

‘  For  comets,  aberra,  longit. 

20^253  cos.  T  0'34  sin.  G  28"625 

=  —  ■  4 - ' 

cos.  L  cos.  L  p  \  cos.  X  cos.  L 

14"32  cos.  L  sin,  P  sin  .j  14'^32  sin.  ^  I  sin.  2  C  sin  P  cos.  ^  \  v 


p  \  cos.  L  p\  cos.  L  cos.  X 

Aberrat.  latit.'^  —  20^253  sin.  L  sin.  T  —  0*^34  sin.  L  sin  G, 
28'^625  cos.  /  sin.  L  sin.  P  cos.  \  \j  14''32  cos.  x  sin.  L  sin.  P  sin.u 


p  \  cos.  X  p\ 

28''625  sin.  I  cos.  L  cos.  C  cos.  *  i  .i  14''32sin.  /cos.  isin.  Csln. 


fih 

14"32  sin.  /  sin.  L  sin.  2  C  cos,  P  cos.  *  ^  y 

p\  PP*  467, 

In  the  two  last  formulae,  p  represents  the  perihelion  distance 
the  comet. 

The  most  elaborate  paper  in  the  present  volume)  is  an  ac-.- 
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count  of  methods  adopted  to  find  the  correcttons  of  passa? 
over  the  meridian,  observed  by  a  transit  instrument,  or  m 
ridional  telescope.  This  disquisition  occupies  24  pages,  a« 
is  done  after  the  true  modern  French  fashion,  so  ns  to  mat 
an  immense  display  of  analytical  dexterity,  and  to  renderi 
comparatively  simple  problem  extremely  difficult.  The  ni? 
thods  of  Delambre,  Oriani,  Cagnoli,  and  others  are  examin^ 
and  compared:  but  the  simplest,  most  satisfactory,  and  intel 
practicable,  viz.  that  given  by  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  in 
^>iantical  Almanac  for  1774,  is  not  noticed  at  all;  though  De| 
lambre  has  doubtless  had  access  to  the  whole  series  of  Nauti* 
cal  Almanacks,  and  this  rule  is  referred  to  in  each  successitt 
Ephemeris.  As  we  have  not  yet  learnt,  like  some  of  our  con. 
temporary  critics,  to  keep  back  the  mathematicians  of  oni 
own  country  from  all  competition  with  those  of  the  continent; 
and  as  the  rule  of  Mr.  Lyons,  simple  as  it  is,  appears  bu; 
little  known  even  in  England  (the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
being  scarce)  we  shall  transcribe  it  here;  merely  omitting  the 
demonstration  and  examples  for  warn  of  room. 

‘  Let  a  circumpolar  star  be  obsci  ved  through  the  transit  above  anl 
below  the  pole  ;  if  the  difference  of  these  times  is  just  half  a  revolutioi 
of  the  earth  round  its  axis  (to  be  found  by  observations  of  the  fixed 
stars)  the  transit  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  but  if  it  is  not, 
take  the  difference  between  the  interval  of  the  times  of  the  two  passages 
and  half  a  revolution,  and  to  the  logistic  logarithms  of  half  this  difference 
turned  into  parts  of  a  circle  add  the  logarithmic  cotangent  of  the  star’s 
polar  distance,  and  the  logarithmic  cosine  of  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
the  sum,  lejeciing  20  from  the  index,  will  be  the  logistic  logarithm  of 
the  angle  that  the  transit  makes  with  the  true  meridian. 

‘  If  the  star,  when  above  the  pole,  comes  later  to  the  wires  of  the 
telescope  than  half  a  revolution  after  it  passed  it  when  below  the  pole, 
the  transit  lies  to  the  east  of  the  true  south  meridian. 

‘  To  the  logistic  logarithm  of  the  error  in  azimuth  before  found,  add 
the  logarithmic  secant  of  the  star’s  altitude,  and  the  logarithmic  sine  of 
its  polar  distance  ;  the  sum,  rejecting  20  from  the  index,  is  the  logistic 
logarithm  of  an. arc,  which,  turned  into  time,  will  be  the  error  of  the 
transit  from  the  true  meridian  at  that  altitude.’ 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  of  the  Connoissance  des  Tews 
wliicb  has  engaged  thus  much  of  our  attention,  contains  a 
large  portion  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  Theecliiori^ 
we  think,  too  often  suffer  their  love  of  parade  to  overcome 
that  regard  wliien  was  due  to  the  wants  of  such  practical  astro¬ 
nomers  and  mariners  as  are  not  mathematicians;  and  they  now 
and  then  discover  a  little  of  that  enmity  to  British  pliiloso- 
phers  and  artists,  which  has  rankled  in  the  minds  of  all  except 
very  liberal  Frenchmen,  ever  since  Descartes,  the  BernonlliS) 
and  Leibnitz,  and  I’Hopital,  and,  in  short,  all  the  conlinen* 
tal  philosophers,  were  compelled  to  stoop  nid  become 
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»ples  of  a  certain  plain  Englishman  called  Isaac  Newton. 
Notwithstanding  this  alloy  of  national  prejudice,  however, 
*e  rc'^ret  exceedingly  that  the  difficulty  of  communication 
'flecesrarily  subsisting  between  even  the  men  of  science  of 
Satioiis  at  war,  should  prevent  many  of  our  readers  from 
Wp, owing  more  of  the  volume  we  have  been  examining,  than 
Jjliat  they  can  collect  from  this  critique. 

- - _  r-r-  .  .  1-  .  ■  ^  ^  J  ” 

^rt.  in.  Hittorical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  of  Mysoor  ;  from  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  go- 
I  vernment  of  that  State,  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mohamedan  dynasty 
I  in  1799.  Founded  chiefly  on  Indian  authorities  collected  by  the 
t;  author  while  officiating  for  several  years  as  political  resident  at  the 
I  Court  of  Mysoor.  By  Lieut.  Colonel  Mark  Wilks.  Vol.  I,  4to. 

I  pp.  513.  Price  21.  2s.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

^  •  I  •  • 

07 E  acknowledoe,  in  the  name  of  the  public,  consider- 
l’’  able  obligations  to  this  military  gentleman,  for  the 
jtork  now  before  us.  It  will  contribute  some  degree  of  im- 
fcrovenient  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in  this  country  re- 
Ipecting  India  :  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  single  volume  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  literary  qualification.s  of  the  author,  to 
ipeak  of  no  other,  are  respectable  ;  and  merit  indeed  peculiar 
Commendation,  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  he' 
Jiad  to  overcome  ;  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  placed  in  a 
|)rofession  which  seldom  engenders  much  of  a  literary  taste, 

f-that  he  was  removed  at  an  early  period  of  life  from  *  the 
idinary  opportunities  of  literary  attainments,’ — deprived  of 
I  books, — and  encumbered  with  public  duties  of  considerable 
importance.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  advised  him  to 
I  enter  the  lists  of  competition  in  the  historical  career, .  on 
Riound  equally  accessible  to  the  literary  world  at  large  : 
but  with  regard  to  the  South  of  India, — where  he  has  had 

f)eisonal  opportunities,  such  as  no  European  better  qua- 
itied  than  himself  is  likely  soon  to  enjoy — the  attempt  to 
give  us  the  best  history  in  his  power,  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  give  such  a  history  as  the  present,  is  so  far,  we 
Iniiik,  from  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption,  that  we  deem' 
It)  on  the  contrary,  highly  laudable  and  meritorious.  He  pre- 
I'lits  us  in  the  preface  with  an  account  of  the  principal 
t  j'*t^^vials  he  has  employed  in  the  composition  of  his  work  ; 
^#'>0  appears  to  have  possessed  considerable  advantage.s,  in 
^^oiiit  of  information,  both  by  intercourse  with  intelligent 
■■'Olives  and  European  orientalists,  and  by  access  to  scarce 
^B'ld  valuable  manuscripts,  and  other  important  documents: 
^■^■>0  have  had  the  power,  in  short,  of  ascertaining,  with' 
■■'nneient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  leading 
^•uiatsof  the  history  of  that  part  of  India,  of  which  be  treats. 
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Our  author  begins  his  first  chapter  with  some  reHf; 
tions  on  the  history  of  early-  ages,  which  we  cannot 
are  veiy  valuable  or  very  hew.  He  is  at  pains,  for  ei. 
ample,  to  deny  the  happiness  of  rude  society  ;  a  point  whid 
none  pf  his  readers  will  be  very  likely  to  maintain,  \Viil 
this,  however,  he  must  needs  give  us  indications  of  hj 
having  sound  and  approved  opinions  in  politics.  ‘  If,’saji 
he,  ‘  the  savage  of  early  times  can  boast  of  any  real  snpf. 
riority,  it  is  in  his  exemption  from  that  querulous  spirii 
w'hich  distinguishes  modern  civilization  ;  it  is  in  the  happj 
but  universal  error  peculiar  to  his  character  that  his  state, 
and  his  alone,  is  wisest,  happiest  and  best.’  This  is  tie 
creed  of  fashionable  politicians.  Wha'ever  the  mode  may  lx 
in  which  the  business  of  any  society  is  at  any  time  carriej 
on,  the  people,  according,  to  this  sect,  ought  always  to  b« 
delighted  with  their  situation.  bJo  doctrine  can  be  more 
convenient  to  the  governing  classes  of  mankind  and  their  ini. 
mediate  dependants  ;  who  preach  it,  accordingly,  with  great 
zeal,  and  enforce  it,  in  many  instances,  with  pains  and  pe. 
nalties.  It  is,  in  fact, an  improved  edition  of  the  doctrine nt 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  demanding  not  merely 
the  submission  of  the 
the  mind. 

The  savage  deeming  his  own  the  best,  deeming  it  the  only 
good  one,  of  all  possible  conditions,  is  resolutely  and  in- 
/vincibly  determined  against  all  improvement.  In  this,  sayi 
Colonel  Wilks  (and  he  is  by  no  means  alone  in  the  opinion) 
the  aforesaid  savage  is  ‘  in  a  happy  error and  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  man  of  civilized  life  who  is  always  in  seard 
of  improvement.  How  unfortunate  that  this  happy  error  of 
the  savage  should  ever  have  been  dispelled.  Had  itbutcon- 
tinned  in  full  force,  that  civilization  which  is  so  unhappily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  querulous  spirit  would  never  have  had  anyes* 
istence.  We  should  never  have  been  harassed  with  improve. 
ment,  for  we  should  never  have  been  ‘  querulous.’  It  is  to 
this  abominable  querulousuess  entirely,  that  we  owe  every 
thing  which  makes  our  condition  to  diflPer  from  that  of  tlie 
savage. 

It  is  the  natural  operation  of  qiierulousness,  to  disturb  those 
who  govern.  The  powers  of  government  maybe  used  in  w® 
<litlt*rent  ways.  They'  may  be  managed  so  as  to  give  the 
least  possible  disturbance  to  the  ease  of  the  governors,  and  the 
highest  gratification  to  their  various  passions  :  or  they  may « 
managed  so  as  most  eft’ectually  to  promote  the  interests  ot  th* 
«oiuinunity  at  large  ;  w  hich  requires  labour  oii  the  part  of  tW 
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^;vernors,and  is  directly  at  variance  with  all  their  sinister  inte- 
Cts  together.  Now  querulousness  is  a  principle,  which 
fcnds  to  restrain  the  inclinatiuns  of  the  governing  few,  and 
Arect  their  efforts  to  the  general  good  of  society.  This  is 
very  point  of  difference  between  the  adherents  of  the 
•DO  systems.  By  one  party,  ail  attempts  to  pry  into  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  all  expressions  of  an  opinion 
diat  those  affairs  might  l)e  managed  better,  are  marked 
yitli  the  names  of  querulousn-ss,  clamour,  disaffection,  libel, 
edition,  treason  ;  the  strongest  word  'being  always  used  that 
die  case  will  bear.  On  the  part  of  the  other  class,  the  com- 
llaiiits  of  the  people  are  always  subjected  to  a  strict  exami- 
Sation  ;  whatever  foundation  they  may  have  is  duly  es*^i.- 
naled  ;  and  querulousness,  being  regarded  as,  within  [>roper 
lioiits,  the  grand  cause  of  all  good,  and  the  grand  preven- 
(idve  of  all  bad  government,  is  not  silenced  by  terror,  but 
f||nly  soothed  by  just  explanations  or  guarded  against  un- 
Ijjiarrantable  excess. 

Col.  Wilks,  however,  is  not.  thoroughly  staunch  in  the 
manse.  In  the  heat  of  a  controversy  about  the  tenure  of 
jllindiii  India,  catching  a  similarity  between  the  doctrines  of 
llSis  opponents,  and  some  doctrines  respecting  the  land  of 
I  Mngidiid  held  by  the  opponents  of  Algernon  Sydney, 

IVSe  says, 

‘  The  reader  who  has  not  perused  the  observations  of  Algernon 
|®ydoey  on  this  subject  (ch.  3.  sect.  29)  will  be  amused  and  instructed 
ipy  referring  to  them,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents,  very  simi- 
|||ir  indeed  to  the  doctrines  now  held  regarding  the  landed  property  of 
llfidla  ;  and  Jic  will  naturally  be  led  to  conjecture  what  the  practical 
l^ctrlnes  regarding  the  property  of  land  in  England  might  have,  been 
I A  this  day,  if  such  men  as  Algernon  Sydney  had  not  dared  and  died 
the  benefit  of  posterity,'  p.  113, 

|1  True.  But  if  Algernon  Sydney  an'd  all  others  with  him 
l^ad  been  converts  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  tho- 

iioughly  imbued  with  the  ‘  happy  error  of  the  savage,’  it 
I  easy  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the  practical 
petrines  at  this  day  jn  England, , regarding  the  property 
of  land,  and  all  other  political  rights. 

On  another  occasion  Col.  Wilks  goes  so  far  as  to  speak 
visrppectfully  of  the  passion  for  ‘  aristocracy.’  Repre- 
pnting,  in  very  true,  though  unfortunately  very  sable  co- 
Nrs,  the  consequences  of  declaring  the  Zemindars  in  In- 
lia  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil,  he  says. 

The  authors  of  the  Zemindary  system  in  Bengal  rested  much  oa 
expediency  of  gia  lations  in  society.  He  must  be  a  strenuous  disci* 
P' ofuistocracy,  who  does  not  recognise  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
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It  Is  worth  while  to  notice  the  strange  imbecility,  whkii 
attends  the  preaching  of  bad  government.  Those  persotn^^ 
who  are  here  charged  by  Col.  Wilks  with  having  establisheif 
pernicious  measures  in  India  for  the  sake  of  holding  up;! 
gradation  of  ranks, — for  the  sake  of  ‘  aristocracy’ — ^are  prt  | 
cisely  the  same  individuals,  or  of  the  same  class,  with  thr^ 
who,  have  so  laboriously  maintained  in  Europe  that  equ! 
lity  was  a  thing. impossible, — that  the  laws  of  society,  t= 
their  essential,  uncontroulable  action  must  produce  inequt 
lity, — and  that  no  human  regulations  can  prevent  it.  1; 
this  they  were  perfectly  right ;  but  they  seem  not  to  liavi 
believed,  or  at  least  not  to  have  understood  their  own  doef 
trine.  That  which  it  was,  by  their  own  account,  absolutfir 
impossible  to  prevent,  they  conceived  it  necessary  to  tal- 
extraordinary  measures  to  produce!  This  doctrine  of  takk 
measures  to  prevent  an  impossibility,  to  promote  an  iiit. 
quality  of  ranks,stands  just  upon  a  level,  in  point  of  rationalitjl  j 
with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  taking  measures  to  secure tk' 
propagation  of  the  species. 

We  deem  these  observations  on  the  sanction  Mr.  Willi 
has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  political  quietism^  highly  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  because  history  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  in¬ 
struments  of  disseminating  opinions  ;  because  such  opinions*' 
are  already  too  etfectually  disseminated  ;  and  becansfi 
though  Mr.  Wilks  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  no¬ 
torious  disseminators,  we  thought  that  no  favourable  occa¬ 
sion  of  opposing  tenets  so  injurious  to  the  good  order  oi 
society  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted.  We  are  now  to  a- 
tend  our  author  in  his  historical  career. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  Col.  Wilks  explodes  the  super' 
stitious  notions,  which  have  been  hastilv  adopted,  and  zealoi'- 
ly  maintained,  by  so  many  of  our  Indian  travellers,  respect¬ 
ing  the  civilization  of  India  in  ancient  limes.  In  this  he  evinces 
a  soundness  of  judgement,  which  so  many  more  famous  writers, 

— Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Halhed,  Mr.  Wiiford,  and  in  some 
measure  Messrs.  Colebrooke  and  Wilkins, — were  prevented  bj 
circumstances  from  attaining. 


ta  ( 


*  The  golden  age  of  India’,  observes  Col.  Wilks,  ‘  like  that  of  other  reg> 
ons,  belongs  cxclusi\  ely  to  the  poet.  In  the  sober  investigation  of  facts,  tW 
imaginary  era  recedes  still  further  and  further  at  every  stage  of  the  it- 
Quiry :  and  all  that  we  find  is  still  the  empty  praise  of  the  Jp* 
W'hich  have  passed. — At  periods  long  antecedent  to  the  Mohamm«» 
invasion,  wars,  revolutions,  and  conquests  seem  to  have  followed  f" 
other,  in  a  succession '  more  strangely  complex,  rapid,  and  destnicW 
as  the  events  more  deeply  recede  iato  the  gloom  of  autiquity, 
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valour  which  had  atchleved  a  conquest,  was  seldom  combined  with 
2  sagacity  requisite  for  interior  rule ;  and  the  fabric  of  the  conquered 
shaken  by  the  rupture  of  its  ancient  bonds,  and  the  substitution  of 
kfcrunients,  clumsy,  unapt,  and  misapplied,  either  feil  to  sudden  ruin, 
01  gradually  dissolved.  Whether  these  revolutions  were  produced  by  a 
Aden  or  a  gradual  dissolution  of  the  former  government,  the  con-  ‘ 
Auences  were  nearly  the  same.  Almost  every  village  became  a  se¬ 
nate  state,  in  constant  warfare  with  its  neighbours ;  the  braver  and 
nfre  fortunate  chiefs  enlarging  their  boundaries,  and  augmenting  their 
§|ce,  and  thus  proceeding  by  rapid  strides  to  the  erection  of  new  dy- 
l(sties.  From  causes  resembling  those  which  have  been  thus  slightly 
^  Atched,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  ruling  family  in  the  south  of  India 
'  tiftt  has  the  least  pretension  to  any  considerable  antiquity/ 

i  That  this  conception  of  the  stave  of  India,  during  former 
I  i|cs,  a  state,  which  Colonel  Wilks  characterizes  as  ‘  halt- 
I  rtvage,’  is  perfectly  just,  though  the  description  is  not  re- 
i  flanikably  skilful,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  establish, 
Tlie  epithet,  ‘  half-savage,’  however,  is  calculated  to  suggest 
^  M  idea  which  in  its  ordinary  latitude  does  not  apply.  .  Sa- 
^  mge  is  often  understood  to  signify  ferocious.  But  fero- 
l\  (iy  is  not  inseparably  connected  even  with  a  very  low 
sUge  of  civilization  ;  and  accordingly  a  certain  kind  of  gen¬ 
tleness  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  found  in  the  Hin- 
'  dl  character;  a  gentleness,  however,  not  at  all  inconsistent 
^  with  occasional  cruelty  and  habitual  insensibility. 

^  ^  iThe  fact  related  in  the  following  passage  is  exceedingly' 
striking,  and  our  author’s  reasoning  upon  it  is  sensible  and 

Inioiis. 

Illustrations  of  the  manners  and  immemorial  habits  of  a  people, 
sometimes  unexpectedly  derived  from  a  careful  attention  to  the  ele- 
ts  or  the  structure  of  their  language.  On  the  approach  of  an  ho>- 
army,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  India  bury  under  ground  their 
»  cumbrous  effects,  and  each  individual,  man,  woman  and  child 
e  siX  years  of  age  the  infant  children  being  carried  by  their  rao- 
h)  with  a  load  of  graf.i  proportioned  to  their  strength,  issue  from 
beloved  homes,  and  take  the  direction  of  a  country  (if  such  can 
found)  exempted  from  the  miseries  of  war ;  sometimes  of  a 
-  8,  but  more  generally  of  the  most  unfrequented  hills  and  woods, 
re  they  prolong  a  miserable  existence  until  the  departure  of  the  ene- 
The  people  ol  a  district  thus  deserting  their  homes  are  called  the. 
of  the  district.  A  state  ot  habitual  misery,  involving  precau- 
a^inst  incessant  war,  and  unpitying  depredations,  of  so  peculiar 
'  Senption  as  to  require  in  any  of  the  languages  of  Europe  a  long 
^^iiocution,  is  expressed  in  all  the  languages  of  Deckan  and  the 
of  India  by  a  single  word. — No  proofs  can  be  accumulated 
^  the  moot  profound  research,  which  shall  desenbe  the  immemorial 
fm  of  the  people  of  India  with  more  authentic  precision  than  this 
p.  309. 

A  (t  • 

‘•‘Cr  a  tew  general . -reflections  such  as  these,  on  the 
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<*arly  state  of  Hindustan,  our^author  adverts  to  the  state  of  K 
the  Deckan  at  the  time  when  the  Hindu  dynasty  of  My. 
soor  bej^an  to  emerge  from  obscurity.  Assuming  as  a  prin. 
ci,»le  tltat  ‘  identity  of  language  may  safely  be  admitted  to 
prove  identity  of  origin,’  he  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  former  geography  ;  and  to  this  adds  an  account  of 
the  first  irruption  of  the  Mohamedans  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Taptee,  and  aftorwards  of  their  progress  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Kistna,  when  tlte  Hindu  empire  of  Cauara  was 
overthrown.  The  impulse  by  which  the  Hindus  were  driven 
before  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  farther  and  farther 
south,  gave  rise,  by  its  powers  of  concentration,  to  a  new 
empire  of  considerable  importance,  the  seat  of.  which  was 
the  city  of  Vi’ieyannggur.  Its  establishment  and  increase  are 
concisely  described,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  ,t!ie  newly  erected  Mohammedan  government,  till 
the  progress  of  the  Mogul  arms  involved  them  both  in 
one  general  ruin. 

The  Hindu  family  of  Mysoor,  like  most  of  the  reigning 
families  in  India,  owed  its  origin  to  an  obscure  adventurer. 
The  first  of  the  family  of  whom  our  author  .takes  parti¬ 
cular  notice  is  the  prince  who  mounted  the  throne  of  My- 
soor  in  1509,  as  a  dependant  of  the  Vijeyanuggur  dynasty. 
The  history  .is  then  rapidly  continued,  till  the' subjugation 
of  that  power  by  the  arms  of  Aurungzebe  ;  a  period  when 
the  house  of  Mysoor,  ^.vailing  itself  of  the  confusion  of  the 
time.«,  became  independent.  It  was  now,  however,  .that  the 
Mahrattas  began  to  assume  a  formidai)le  appearance,  and 
perplex  the  Deckan.  Col.  Wilks  briefly  traces  the  origin 
»ind  progress  of  this  power.  The  vigorous  arm  of  Aurung¬ 
zebe  ill  some  degree-  preserved  the  state  of  affairs  which 
he  had  established.  But  in  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  empire  which  succeeded  his  death,  the  greatest  dis¬ 
order  prevailed  ;  and  of  this  disorder  the  Mahratta  ma¬ 
rauders  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  Revolution  suc¬ 
ceeded  revolution  ;  and  all  the  existing  governments  were 
either  totally  destroyed  or  considerably  weakened. 

About  this  time,  an  ambitious  adventurer  started  forward 
from  comparative  insignificance,  and  acquired  for  himself  a 
kingdom  out  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Mysoor  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  This  was  no  other  than,  the  famous 
Uyder  Ali,  who  from  the  rank  of  an  obscure  soldier  raised 
himself  to  that  of  one  of  the  most  pow’erful  princes  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  ‘established  a  reputation  in  arms,  which,  fairly  view¬ 
ing  the  scene  on  which  he  moved,  and  the  instrumenu 
he  was  able  to  employ,  has  seldom  been  exceeded.’  His 
career  is  traced  by  Col.  Wilks  with  considerable  care  and 
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success  ;  aiid  affords  altogether  a  very  instructive  specimen 
of  the  history  of  the  age. 

It  was  nearly  coincident  vvith  the  time  of  this  mighty  ad¬ 
venturer,  that  the  English  began  to  take  a  part  m  the 
wars  and  political  transactions  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who 
now  contended  for  power  in  the  Deckan ;  espousing  the 
cause  of  one  set,  as  the  French  did  of  another.  Of  trans~ 
actions  so  interesting  to  ourselves,  it  is  obvious  that  a  pretty 
detailed  account  was  demanded;,  and  in  this  part  we  are 
happy  to  observe  that  Col.  Wilks  has  acquitted  himself 
very  honourably.  *  The  narrative  is  clear,  impartial,  and  suc¬ 
cinct  without .  being  defective.  The  skill  and  vigour  of  the 
brilliant  administration  of  M.  Dupleix,  is  treated  with  liberal 
applause  ;  an  aftplanse  to  which  it  is  the  more  intitled,  as 
he  was  so  ungratefully  persecuted  .by  his  employers,  and  go¬ 
vernment  at  home.  Had  he  not  been  recalled  had  he, 
indeed,  been  supported  in  any  tolerable  manner,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  rendered  France  the  mistress  of  India  ; 
an<l  the  part  w'hich  England  has  played  in  that  country,  would 
have  been  engrossed  by  her  European  rival.  How  far  such 
a  coiit'H’gency  might  have  proved  a  real  good  to  France,  is 
a  did'erent  question.  It  was  certainly  so  esteemed  by  M. 
Dupleix  ;  and  as  such  received  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  ac¬ 
tive,  fertile,  and  vigorous  mind  ;  .nor.  was  it,  indeed,  of  that 
sort  which  statesmen  are  generally  much  inclined  to  re¬ 
fuse.  We  are,  however,  a  good  .deal  surprized  that  Col. 
Wilks  should  have,  neglected  to  consult  M.  Dupicix’s 
own  account  of  the  transactions  in  question  ;  for  that  he 
has  neglected  to  consult  them  we  must  suppose,  from  his 
having  entirely  overlooked  the  accusation  which  that  Go¬ 
vernor  has  so  distinctly  made  :  viz.  that  Chundab  Salieb, 
after  yieldiivg  on  capitulation,  was  nriurdered  by  ;  order  ,  of 
Major  Laurence,  the  British  commander. — The  present  v6- 
lunie  conducts  the  history  of  the  south  of  India  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  when.  Hyder  became  master  of  the  kingdom  of  My- 
soor,  without  as  yet  renouncing  all  pretence  of.  obedience 
to  the  ancient,  though  at  that  time  only  nominal  sove- 
>^e>gn.  ^  _  .  •  . 

There  is  one  important  question  respecting  Hindu  man¬ 
ners  and  institutions,  to  which  the  author  has.  devoted  a 
chapter  by  itself,  and  which  he  has  discussed  as  well 
With  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  as  with  a  very  just  discern- 
nient  of  what  would  be  the  wisdom  of.  the  British  rulers,  in 
existing  circumstances.  The  question  to  which  we  all.uda. 
IS  that  respecting  the  landed  ■  property  .  in,  Hindus.- 
^n.  There  are  three  .opinions  upon  this  subject. .  .One  is^ 
Ihu  the.  sovereign  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil  >  •  auo- 
VI,  ^  3  G 
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.Uier'that  the  Zemindars  are  .-large  proprietors  to  whom  the  I 
immediate  husbandmen  are  only  tenants;  and-  the  third,  I 
lt>at  the  immediate  husbandmen  are  the  sole  proprietors.  The  I 
-.que.stion  is  by  far  too  extensive,  to  admit  of  discussion  I 
.within  our  narrow  limits.  The  opinion  ..adopted'  by  the  I 
■British  government  is,  that  the  Zemindars  are  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  ana  to  this  opinion  they  have 'given  eft'ect  by  legal 
^noctmenti  Col.  Wilks,  however,  makes  it  evident  not 
^nly  that  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous,  but  that  the  re- 
’.gulations  adopted  in  consequence  of  it  are  extren>ely  per- 
aicious  ; .  that  they  are  -producing  and  'must  continue  to 
•produce  the.  most  lamentable  effects  among  the  people  of 
•India.  Tims  far,  we  conceive  that  he  is  right;-  and  should 
4inpe-ttiat  his  representations  and  remonstrances,  which  are 
strong-  and  uigent^  are  likely -to  have,  a  good  effect,  in 
.exciting  th^'  British  government  to  review  and  redress  a 
measure  so  rashly  adopted  and  inconsiderately  pursued,  " 
We  cannot,'  however,  entirely  coincide  with  Col.'  Wilks, 
in- thinking  that  the  immediate  husbandmen,  -  called  the 
Ryots  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil.  We  are  satis¬ 
fied,  on  veiy  strong  and  ample- ground,  that  not  only  in 
Hindustan,  but  over  all  Asia  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
the  proprietorship  was  vested  in  the  sovereign.  But  that 
the  British  government,  who  had  sagacity  enough  to  •  see 
that  this-  was  an  arrangement  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of 
the-  people,  and  virtue  enough  to  change  it,  took  their 
course,  ill  a  wrong  direction,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit.-  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  only  course 
-which  can,  in  present  circumstances,  be  pursued,  consistent 
with  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  is  to  make  the 
Ryots  the  proprietors.  This  important  truth  Cul.  Wilks  has 
seen  in  a  very  clear  light ;  and  we  imagine  that  a  convic- 
-tion  of  the  advantage  has  induced  him  too  hastily  to  in¬ 
fer  the  righti  This  much  indeed  is  to  be  said,  both' in  be* 
half  of  his-  argument,  and  of  the  arrangement  for  which  he 
pleads;  that  the  tenure  of  the  Ryots,  though  not — according 
to  the  European  sense  of  the  word^property,  was,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  scarcely  different  from  property.  They 
were  never  turned  out' of  their  possessions,  except  for  non* 
payment  of  the'  rent,  which  was  only  equivalent  to  a  land 
tax;  Their  possessions  descended  to' their  heirs;  ormight 
be  sold  during-  the  life  time  of  the  possessOTi  It  is  v^ry 
evident,  thererore;  that  upon  a  foundation  such  as  this,  to 
tnake  the  'Ryots,  even  in  the  European  -sense,  proprietors, 
ta'-to  add’-very  little'  to  the  value'  of  their  tenures;  while 
ta  tnake  any  other  class  of  persons  proprietors  in  their  stead," 
fs  a'^direci  invasion  of- -the  imanfethorial  aiud  uudispated  rights 
of  the  husbandmeo  f  and  can  never  be  carried- into*  eke* 
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cation  without  extreme  injustice,  and  that  to  an  extent  almost 

Col.  Wilks  seems  fully  sensible  of  the  prevailing  cause, 
which  induced  the  European  dictators  of  the  measuivs  in  In<r 
(lia,  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Zemiudary  arrangement.  He 
ascribes  it  to  the  fanaticism  of  aristocracy,  which  h:  s  at  all 
times  been  abundantly  strong  in  the  breasts  of  the  ruling 
classes  in'  this  country  ;  and  which  since  the  terrors  occa-i 
sioned  by  the  French  revolution,  has  interfered,  rather  toQ 
much  perhaps,  with  considerations  of  public  good,  Thougli  ■ 
there  is  no  want  of  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  Ryots^ 
it  was  deemed  expedient  that  there  should  be, and  that  at 
any  cost,  a  class  of  great  landholders,  which  the  ZemiU; 
clars  were  accordingly  declared  to  he.  That  great  districtaj 
that  whole  provinces,  equivalent  in  extent  and  productiv* 
powers  to  opulent  kingdoms,  were  tlius  given  away  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  that'  such  individuals  were  soon  likely  to 
become  loo  powerful  to  be  controuled,  were  considerations 
of  far  too  little  importance  to  avail  much  in  the  judgement 
of  aristocratical'  zeal.  It  .was  hot  perceived  that  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  an  absolute  gt>vernment  like  the  governments .  of 
Asia,  in  such. a  state  of  society  as  that  of  Hindustan,  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  no  great  hereditary  power  ip 
any  class  of  subjects  ;  and  as  for  the  misery  which  would 
be  diffused  among  the  lower  orders,  by  this' deprivation  of 
tlieir  rights,  it  was  quite  too  vulgar  to  be  thought  of. 

After  having  noticed  so  particularly'  the  encoqragemetit 
which  Col.  Wilks  appears  to  have  given  in  some  passages 
to  the  modern  edition  of  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedi¬ 
ence,  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  he  not  unfrequeritiy 
ayows  a  very  open  contempt  of  many  of  the  anile'  preju¬ 
dices,  which  serve  so  conveniently  to  keep  the  said  favour¬ 
ite  doctrines  in  countenance.  The  wisdom^  or  custom  ^ 
fortfathers,  for  instance,  that,  standard  argument  against 
guerulousnesSf  is  one  that  he  .treats  with  great  contumely. 
Thus  talking  of  a  Mysoor  chief,  who  thought  proper  to 
make  a  brilliant  display  of  torches  when  performing  a  qigllt 
march  which  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  perform 
in  secret,  Mr.  Wilks  disdainfully  observes,  that  *  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition  might  be  ascribed  fo  that  abundant  sOur^O 
of  wisdom,  and  equal  sanction  of  absurdity,  .the  custom  'itf.'His 
forefathers*  '  ,  .  -b 

The  following  note  contains  a  passage,  vyhieh  is.  so  full  of 
instruction  respecting  the .  manners  of  ibe  Hindus,  and  .is.  at 
.the  same  time,  so  entertaining,  that  yre  ,shall  transprilw  it 
nearly  intircv  _  -  '  ’  ^  ^ 

*  la  passing  horn  the  town  of  Silgut  to  DeonhuDy  In  the  month  of 
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August  last,  I  became  accidentally  informed  of  a  sect,  peculiar  ai  1 
since  understand,  to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Mysoor,  the  women  of 
which  universally  undergo  the  amputation  of  the  first  joints  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  of  their  right .  hands.  On  my  arrival  at  Dc. 
onhully,  after  ascertaining  that  the  request  would  not  give  offence, 

I  desired  to  see  some  of  these  women,  and  the  same  afternoon  seven 
of  them  attended  at  my  tent.  Tlie  sect  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Mur» 
retoo  IVokul^f  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  great  class  of  Hindoos,  viz. 
the  Souder.  Every  woman  of  the  sect,  previously  to  piercing  the 
cars  of  her  ddest  daughter,  preparatory  to  her  being  betrothed  in 
nufriage,  must  necessarily  undergo  this  mutilation,  which  is  performed 
by  the  blacksmith  of  the  village  for  a  regulated  fee,  by  a  surgical 
process  sufficiently  rude..  The  finger  to  be  amputated  is  placed  on  a 
olock  :  the  blacksmith  places  a  chisel  over  the  articulation  of  the  joint, 
and  chops  it  off  at  a  single  blow.  If  the  girl  to  be  betrothed  is  mo. 
theiless,  and  the  mother  of  th«  boy  have  not  before  been  subjected  to 
the  operation,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  to  perform  the  sacrifice.  After 
aitisfying  myself  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  enquired  into 
the  origin  of  so  strange  a  practice,  and  one  of  the  women  related 
with  great  fluency  the  following  traditionary  tale,  which  has  since  been 
repeated  to  me  with  no  material  deviation  by  several  others  of  the 
sect. 

•  A  Rachas  (or  giant),  named  Vrica,  and  in  after  times  Busm-aasoor^ 
or  the  giant  of  the  ashes,  had,  by  a  course  of  austere  devotion  to 
Mahadeo\%  obtained  from  him  the  promise  of  whatever  boon  he  should 
ask.  The  Rachas  accordingly  demanded,  that  every  person  on  whose 
bead  he  should  place  his  .right  hand  might  instantly  be  reduced  to 
ashes  ;  and  Mahadeo  conferred  the  boon,  ithout  suspicion  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  Rachas  no  sooner  found  himself 
possessed  of  this  formidable  power,  than  he  attempted  to  use  it  for  the 
destruction  of  his  benefactor.  Mahadeo  fled ;  the  Rachas  pursued,  and 
followed  the  fugitive  so  closely  as  to  chase  him  into  a  thick  ^rovc, 
where  Mahadeo,  changing  his  form  and  bulk,  concealed  himself  in  the 
'center  of  a  fruit  then  called  tunda  pundoot  but  since  named  linga  tun* 

'  dof  from  the  resemblance  which  its  kernel  thenceforward  assumed  to  the 
Rngy  the  apnropriate  emblem  of  Mahadeo.  The  Rachas  having  lost 
sight  of  Mahadeo,  enquired  of  a  husbandman  who  was  .working  in 
the  adjoining  field,  whether  he  had.  seen  the  fugitive,  and  what* di¬ 
rection  he  had  taken..  The . husbandman,  who  had  attentively  observed 
the  whole  transaction,  fearful  of  the  future  resentment  of  Mahadeo, 
.and  equally  alarmed  for  the  present'  vengeance  of  the  giant,  answered 
aloud  that  he  had  seen  no  fugitive,  but  pointed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the  place  of  Mahadeo’s  conceal¬ 
ment. 

•  In  this  extremity  Vishnou  descended  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
.  damsel  to  the  rescue  of  Mahadeo.  The  Rachas  became  instantly  ena¬ 
moured  ;  the  damsel  was  a  pure  bramin,  and  might  not  be  approached 
by  ^  unclean  Rachas.  By  degrees  she  appeared  to  relent  ;  and  as  a 

♦  Murretoof  or  Munoo^  in  the  Hala  Canara  signifies  rude^  uncivilized 
^JVokulf  a  ht^bandman^ 

f  Sha. 
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prcriou*  condition  to  farther  advance^  enjoined  the  performance  <rf  hit 
ablutions  in  a  neighbouring  pool.  After  these  were  finished,  she  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  farther  purification  the  performance  of  rhe  'Sundiat  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  which  the  right  hand  is  successively  applied  to  the  breast,  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  Rachas  tliink- 
ing  only  of  love,  and  forgetful  of  the  powers  of  his  right  hand,  performed 
the  Sundia^  and  was  himself  reduced  to  ashes. 

•  Mahadeo  now  issued  from  the  linga  tuncLf^  and  after  the  proper  ac¬ 
knowledgments  for  his  deliverance,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  guilt  of  the 
treacherous  husbandman,  and  determined  on  the  loss  of  the  finger  with 
which  he  had  offended,  as  the  proper  punishment  of  his  crime.  I  lie 
wife  of  the  husbandman,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field  with  food  . for 
her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sentence,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Mahadeo.  She  represented  the  certain  ruin  of  her  family  if  her  hus¬ 
band  she  uld  be  disabled  for  some  months  from  performing  the  labours 
of  the  farm,  and  besought  the  deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  from  her  husband.  Mahadeo,  pleased  with  so  sincere  a 
proof  of  conjugal  affection,  accepted  the  excliange,  and  ordained  that 
her  female  posterity  in  all  future  generations  should  sacrifice  two  fingers 
at  his  temple  as  a  meraorial  of  the  transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  god  of  the  ling.  The  practice  is  accordingly  confined  to 
the  supposed  posterity  of  this  single  woman,  and  is  not  common  to  the 
whole  sect  of  Murresoo  wokul.  1  asce  rtained  the  actutl  number  of 
families  who  observed  this  practice  in  three  successive  districts  through 
which  I  afterwards  passed,  and  I  conjecture  that  within  the  limits  of 
Mysoorthey  may  amount  to  about  two  thousand  houses.'  pp  442,  443. 

Alihough  it  is  not  the  objott  of  ibis  history  to  discuss  t!)C 
British  policy  in  India,  yet  it  affords  one  striking  fact  in  iU 
lustratijii  of  a  truth,  which,  wer.o  it  not  so  discordant  to  the 
vievvs  of  our  contemporaries  that  hardly  any  proof  can  give 
it  a  chance  of  their  acceptance,  is  in  itself  so  plain  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  proof  to  make  it  plainer.  The  truth 
to  which  we  allude  may  be  shortly  expressed  in  the  following 
terms; — that  where  two  countries  are  situated  at  different  sides 
of  the  globe,  it  is  physically  and  morally  impossible  that  the 
one  should  be  well  governed  by  the  other.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  commands  must  be  issued,  and  arrangements  made^ 
and  that  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  i!ni)ort,  for  a  state  of 
things  which  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  wliic!i  is  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  perlians  diametrically  opposed  to  that  actually  existing. 
Tlie  lime  that  must  necessarily  ela[)se  between  thedepartuie 
and  the  receiptof  intelligence,  and  between  the  departure  and 
the  receipt  of  commands,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  quite  iinpos* 
sible  for  things  to  remain  stationary  in  the  interval.  I'hus 
Col.  Wilks  informs  lis,  that 

‘The  treaty  of  Paris, ‘which  terminated  the  war  between  France ’and 
England  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  acknowledged  Salabut  Jung  as 
lawful  Soubah  of  the  Deckan,  at  a  time  when  that  office  had,  for  ufiwtrds 

a  year  and  a  halfj  been  publicly  and  formally  assumed  by  his  brother: 
ior  Njzaiu  Alee  who  murdered  Salabut  Jung  in  ^ptember,  1763,  had  im* 
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^risAned  him,  and  ascended  the  Musnud  on  the  18th  of  July,  1761* 

>  ■  ' 
Atininij  the  erroneous  lines  of  tliir.kinjr  respecting  India, 
Into  vyhicli  European,  and  more  espticially  British  visitors,  have 
Iteen  prone  to  run,  there  is  one  of  so-  much  importance,  that 
we  are  anxious  to  hold  up  this  writer’s  authority  as  a  warning 
•against  it:  we  refer  to  the  propens’ ty  of  discovering  the 
feudal  system  iii  Inrlia,  and  making  use  of  the  language  of 
that  system,  to  designate  arraiigements  to  which  it  will  not 
In  th  (‘  least  apply.  TN4)tlunfj,  indeed,  can  be  more  fallacious 
4han  this  fancied  analo  gy. 

.  .  ‘  Landed  property^'  is  a  form  of  speech  so  familiar,  to  the  English 
«ar,  that  the  ideas  annexed  to  it  would  seem  to  require  but  little  explana- 
xion  :  and  yet  the  very  word  tenure^  by  which  we  express  the  manner  of 
possessing  the  right  to  such  property,  not  only  intimates  a  diversity  in  the 
meanings  attached  to  the  term  ‘‘  landed  property/*  but  also  conveys  the 
direct  aumission  of  holding  such  property  from  a  superior  on  certain  con. 
ditions.  it  is  natural  that  an  idea  so  entirely  identified  with  the  received 
notions  of  landed  possession  in  England,  should  introduce  itself  with 
facility  into  all  our  discussions  on  the  same  subject  in  other  countries;  but 
'those  authors  who  have  found  in  the  incidents  of  landed  property  in  India 
the  whole  system  of  the  west,  to  the  extent  of  applying  the  technical 
terms  of  the  feodal  law  indiscriminately  to  both,  appear  to  me  to  have 
made  the  same  approach  to  correct  investigation  as  the  poet,  who,  in  i 
happy  simile,  has  discovered  a  fanciful  and  unexpected  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  things  really  unlike.  1  refrain  for  the  present  from  the  proof  of 
this  position,  because  I  think  it  will  abundantly  unfold  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation.  An  elaborate  comparison  of  these  two  systems 
would  lead  to  discussions  of  great  length,  and  perhaps  of  little  importance; 
and  I  am  neither  qualified  nor  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  those  learned 
men  who  have  investigated  the  origin  of  the  feodal  institutions  ;  who  are 
not  agreed  whether  feod  be  a  stipendiary  property,  or  simply  glebe  or  land ; 
whether  the  system  of  allotting  landed  property,  in  the  descending  scale 
of  military  subordination,  as  a  payment  for  military  service,  was  imported 
from  the  woods  of  Germany  by  a  people  among  whom  no  landed  property 
had  previously  existed  ;  or  whether  the  highest  of  authorities  has  solved 
the  difficulty,  by  making*  the  feofs  of  the  German  chiefs  to  consist  in 
arms,  horses,  dinners,  or  other  valuable  things,  according  to  which  ex 
planation  every  government  on  earth  is  feodal.* 

^  These  diversities  of  doctrine  seem  to  shew,  that  a  fiaeed  object  of  com 
parison  will  not  easily  be  discovered  in  the  feodal  system  ;  but  in  the  inves 
ligation  of  the  state  of  landed  property  in  1  ndia,  I  object  to  the  employment 
ok  feodal  terms,  because  they  beg  the  question,  by  implying  a  chain  of  facts 
which,  at  least,  remain  to  be  proved  ;  and  J  shall  avoid  the  comparison  al¬ 
together,  because  I  should  only  expect  to  be  led  by  it  to  the  discovery, 
not  of  what  that  property  is,  but  of  what  it  is  like  :  .a  mode  of  reasoning 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  errors  on  this  subject 
which  have  hitherto  been  promulgated/  pp.  106,  7. 

:  It  does  not  enter,  professedly  into  the  desigd.  of  Colonel 
Wilks,  to  jrWe  an  account,  of  the  character  of  the  Hindus;  yd 
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be  f^rcqnently  throws  out  some  i;icidetval  notice^?^  which  are 
not  without  their  value.  Thus  respecting  the  s  ate  of  mar- 
jiagr  in  a  particular  tribe,  he  says, 

‘  Nagana  Naid,  described  to  be  head  of  the  bullock  department  to 
^Acheta  Deva  Rayeel  of  Vijeyanujrgur,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
*Naicks  of  Madura  about  the  year  1532,  with  the  aid  of  a  colony  of  Tc- 
lingas,  which  set‘ras  to  have  been  planted  in  that  country  some  time  bb- 
forc  by  the  government  of  Vijeyanuggur.  The  persons  known  by  the 
.general  designation  of  southern  PoKgars,  who  have  SO  often  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  English-  government,  are  the  descendants  of  .  these 
foreigners,  and  preserve  the  language  of  their  ancestors  distinct  from  that 
.of  the  aborigint'S ;  although  the  Tamul  is  so  generally  spoken  by  .them 
all  as  to  render  the  existence  of  a  separate  language  (now  verging MO-eu* 
tioction)  not  very  pbvious  to  common^observation*  The  fact  is  known. to 
jne  not  only  from  personal .  communication,  but  from  several  domestic 
inemoirs  preserved, in  the.  Mackensie  collection.  I  believe  that  the  only 
genuine  I  'amul  of  any  consequence  .concerned  in  the.  rebellion  of  180Q4Z 
was  Chtrma  Murdoo^  who,  from  .the  mean  situation,  of  dog-boy,  bad 
supplanted  the  PoJigar,  properly  the  Wadeyar,  bis  master,  and  usurped 
the  government.  The  most  daring  of  these  Poligars  are  of  the  Totter 
cast,  among  whom  may  be  observed  the  singular  and  economical  custom 
which  is  general  throughout  Coorg,  and  may  be  traced  in  ‘several  othdr 
countries  from  Tibet  to  Cape  Comorin,  of  having  biit  one  wife 'for  a 
family  of  several  brothers.  The  elder. brother  is  first  married,  and  the 
lady  is  regularly  asked  whether  she  consents  to  be  also  the  spouse  of  the 
younger  brothers  When  the  means  of 'the  family  enable  them  to  aiibrd 
another  wife,  the  second  and  succt^ssiveiy  the  other  brothers  marry,  ,  and 
thoir  spouses  are  equally  accommodating*  This  custom  is  traced  by 
tradition  to  the  five  sons  of  Pandoo,  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabamt* 
During  their  expulsion  from  the  government,  their  sister  Draupeda  went 
to  seek  and  comfort  tiiem  in  the  forests  where  they  secreted  themselves* 
The  brother  who  first  met  her  wrote  to. his  inother  in  these  words.  “  1 
have  found  a  treasure,  what  shall  I  do  with  it^**  Share  it  with  your 
bre^ren,  and  enjoy  it  equally,*’  was  the  answer :  she  accordingly  became 
their  common  wife  ;  and  in  Hindu  poetry  is  frequently  distinguished  by 
in  epithet  signifying,  adorned  with  hve  nuptial  t>ands.”  *  pp.  54,  '55.' 

01  the  Maiirattas  bur  author  observes,  that— . 

*  They  are  well  characterized  by  -  the  Persian  compound  Mufi^Khwnr^ 
eating  at  other  people’s  eXpence.  A  modem  Mahratta  is  utterly  desu* 
tute  of  the  generosity  and  point  of  honour  which  belongs  to  a  bold  robber. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  describe  him  by  English  terms,  we  must  dra# 
^character  combined  of  the  plausible  and  gentle  manners  of  a  swindlery 
the  dexterity  of  a  pickpocket,  and  tte  meanness  of 'a  pedlar:  equally 
destitute  of  mercy  and  of  shame,  he  will  higgle  in  selling  the  'rags  of  a 
htggar  whom  he  has  plundered  or  overreached  ;  and  is  vei^tUe,  as  occ^ 
tion  offers,  to  swagger  as  a  bully,  or  to  cringe  as  a  mendicant  when  H# 
dares  not  rob.  Of  his  acknowledged  and  unblushing  treachery,  .the  reu- 
^  may  take  the  following  anecdote.  A  Vak^l  of  the  Mahratta  chief 
^Wa,  conversing  mth  me  on  the  events  of  the  late  war,  stated  among 
^er  topics^  as  an  example  at  once  of  Lord  .Wellington’s- contempt  of 
and  confidence  in  his  masteri  that  he  had  dnveo  Gockle  nra* 
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open  carriage  from  his  own  to  the  Mahratta  camp  without  a  single  a(. 
tendant.’’  I  affected  not  entirely  to  comprehend  him,  and  asked  what 
the  ‘  general  had  to  fear  on  that  occasion.  ‘‘  Tou  know  what  he  bad 
to  fear,’*  replied  the  Vakeel,  “  for  after  all  we  are  but  Mahrattas!^ ' 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mahratta 
prince  Shajee,  is  related  as  enabling  u>  ‘  to  form  some  con¬ 
jecture,  of  the  general  state  of  the.  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
Deckan,’  . 

**  *  The  minister  Jagadevu  Row  had  made  a  vow  to  distribute  in  charity 

the  weight  of  his  elephant  in  silver ;  and  all  "the  learned  rrten  of  the  court 

•  had  studied,  in  vain,  the  means  of  constructing  a  machine  of  sufficient 
•power  to  weigh  the  elephant.  •  Shahjee’s  expedient  was  certainly  simple 

*  and  ingenious  in  an  eminent  degree;  he  led  the  animal  along  a  stage 
prepared  for  the*  purpose,  to  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  and  marking  the  wa- 
ter  line,  removed  the  elephant,  and  caused  stones  to  be  placed  in  the 
boat*  sufficient  to  load  it  to  the  same  line.  The  stones  being  brought 
separately  to  the  scales*  ascertained  the  *  true  weight  of  the  elephant,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  court  at  the  wonderful  talents  of  Shahjee.* 

Col.  VV^ilks  givCs  us  reason  to  expect  another  volume  in 
continuation  of  his  history,  .but  holds  out  no  very  assured 
!or  immediate  prospect  of  its  appearance. 

<  It  was  intended,’  he  says,  <  that  the  design  of,  this  work  should  be 
completed  by  the  publication  of.  the  whole  at  this  period  ;  but  prcca* 
rious  health  has  prevented  the  execution  of  this  intention  ;  and  .  the  same 
cause. forbids  me  to  speak  with  .confidence  of  the  .very  early  appearance 
.of  a  second  and  last  volume. ;  Its  preparation,  however,  shall  not  be  un. 
necessarily  intermitted  ;  .but  the  delay  will  afford  me  the  opportunity. of 
being  governed  by  public  opinion,  according  to  which  I  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  prosecute  the  design  with  spirit,  or  to  abandon  It  without  severe 
reluctance.* 

Nothing,  we  trust,  which  is  here  said,  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  determinihg  him  to  the  latter  alternative.  Wc 
should  be  concerned  indeed  not  to  receive  the  continuation  of 
a  work,  which,  though  in  some  respects  imperfect,  is'  upon 
the  whole  so  instructive  to  the  public,  and  so  honourable 
to  the  writer. 


..  1  have  once, .  and  only  once,  seen  the  ancient  balance  of  India  prac¬ 

tically  employed,  namely  in  a  manufacture  of  steel  in*  the  woods  between 
Cenapatam  and  Bangalore.  It  has. but  one  scale,  suspended  from  the  small 
end  of  a  tapering  iron  rod,  and  the  b«  Jance  is  found  by  shifting  the  fulcrum 
instead  of  the  weight,  as  in  the  common  steelyard  ;,  this  fulcrum  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  piece  of  thread,  or  twine,  which  is-  shifted,  until  the 
thing  to  be  weighed  is.  balanced  by.  the  thick.end-  of  the  rod.  The 
thing  to  be  weighed  is  then  taken  out  of  the,  scale,  the  loop  .^ingcare- 
.  folly  kept  in  its  place  ;  and  weights  (generally  pieces  of  coin)  are  put 
into  the  ^le  until  the  same  balance  is  restored.  I'he  weight  is  reckoned 
by  the  number  of  pieces  of  coin  employed*  This  ;double  operation  in  the 
use  of  the  balance  probably  suggested  to  Sbahjee  the  device  which  to 
been  described,*  .  ,  .  ‘  . 


(  ’13  ) 

j^rt.  IV.  A  Count  of  Lectures,  cootainine  a  Descripuon  and  tyltematic 
Arrangement  of  the  several  >  ranches  of  Divinity  :  accompanied  with 
an  Account,  both  of  the  principal  Authors,  and  of  the  Progrels  which 
has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in  theological  Learning.  By 
Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Fart  I.  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  131.  Rivingtoni.  1809. 

I'^R.  MARSH,  having  resolved  on  delivering  his  lecture#. 

in  English,  and  on  publishing  them'  annually  ^*11  I*® 
•shall  have  finished  his  course,  has  here  given  to  the  world  this 
First  Part,  containing  the  Six  Lectures  which  he  read  to  large 
audiences  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  spring  of  1809. 

The  first  Lecture  is  intitled,  ‘  Introductory  Remarks  on 
the  study  of  Theology.’  These  remarks  furnish  hut  little 
that  requires  either  praise  or  blame.  They  are  few  in  number^ 
relating  almost  entirely  to  the  topic  of  arrangement ;  and 
none  of  them  include  any  extensive,  or  ptx>found,  or  origi¬ 
nal  discussion.  The  professor  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  say  a  word  upon  the  moral  retjiii- 
sites  to  successful  theological  study.  Yet  to  us  it  appears  in¬ 
credible,  that  any  man  should  have  a  true  conception  of  the 
nature  and  importance  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  not  feel 
the  infinite  advantage,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  thet>logical  investigation  in  the  culture  of  a 
pious,  devout,  and  humblo  state  of  the  heart  before  God, 
and  a  life  universally  and  sincerely  virtuous.  The  religious 
system  of  the  New  Testament  is  styled,  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  its  first  teachers,  the  doctrine  which  is  according 
to  godliness;”  he,,  therefore,  who  presumes  to  study  it.  with¬ 
out  possessing  a  heart  thorougltly  imbued  with  the  love  of 
godliness,  and  governed  by  its  practical  principles,  surrounds 
himself  with  a  dense  and  pestilential  vapour,  through  which 
the  meteors  of  error  will  possess  every  advantage  to  illude 
and  misguide  him,  while  the  forms  and  proportions  of  truth 
will  be  seen  only  in  haggard  distortion'.  ’OvJ'dj  ’HUiVai 
T(nTo;,  must  be' a  familiar , warning' to  a  Cantabrigian:  aud 
surely  his  reason  ancl  his  conscience  must  convince  him,  that 
a  correspondent  prerequisite  is  demanded  for  the  right  appre* 
kension  of  that, holy  science,  which  descendeth  from'  the  Father 
of  lights,  who  is  of.  purer  eyes  than-  to  behold  iniquity.  'At  a 
period  .when  ;Dr.  M.’s  -  learning  and  ingenuity  and  honours 
will  stand  him  in  no  stead,  it  might  be  a  source  of  no  com. 
mou  consolation  to  reflect,  that  be  had  cautioned  the  proud 
and  the  gay,  the  dissolute  and  the  undevout,  on  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  their  findirig  the  pearl  of  great  price  without  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  of  heart.  We'eannot  do  a  greater  service  to  him 
and  his  auditors,  than  by  recommending  them  to  lay  to  their 


In  the  Second  Lecturcj  the  p*^ofcssor  animadverts  on  dif, 
ferent  schemes  of  arrangement  for  a  plan  of  theological  stu^iy, 
and  unfolds  his  own  rnetliod  in  the  &even:followivg  branr  hes: 
1.  The  Criiicisui  of  the  Bible,  or  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
its  genuine  text;  3.* The  Interpretation  of  tlie  Bible, -or  the 
means  to  he  ensplbyed  for  the  discovery  of  its  .true,  sense;  3. 
The 'Authenticity  of  Writings  v\hich  compose  the  Bible,  anti 
the  r^redibility  of  the  Facts  which  they  relate  ;  4..  The  Du 
vine  Authority  of  t])e  Bible,  or  the  Evidence  for  the  Divine 
Origin  of  the  Religioits  recorded  in  it ;  5.  The  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible;  6.  Its  Doctrines;,  aixl  7.  Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  truth  and  injp.jrtance  of  the  sentiments  contained. in  the 
following  passage  merit  to  be  universally  known  .ana  consider¬ 
ed  It  relates. to  the  6rst  branch  of  division.  .  .  . 

.  <  When  we  attem;  t  to  expound  a  work  of  high  antiquity,'  which  has 
passed  through  a  variety  of  copies,  both  ancient  arid  modern,  both  written 
and  printed,  copies  which  differ  from  each  other  in  very  numerous 
stances,  we  should  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  copy  or  editiprh 
which  we  undertake  to  interpret,  approaches  as  nearly  to  the  origiDal,  ai 
it  can  be  brought  by  human  industry,  or  human  judgement.  Or,  to 
speak  in  the  technical  language  of  criticism,  before  we  expound  an  au- 
tnor,  we  should  procure  the  most  correct  text  of ‘that  author.  But  in  a 
work  of  such  importance  as  the  Bibles  we  should  confide  in  the  bare 
assertion  of  no  man,  with  res^  ect  to  the  question,  in^what  copy  or  edi* 
tton  either  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  text  is  contained  most-  correctly. 
We  should  endeavour  to  obtain  sufficient  inforniation  on  this  subject,  to 
enable  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  ;  and  the  information,  which  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  may  be  obtained,  even  before  we,  are  acquainted  with 
other  branch  of  Theology.  For  when  a .  pas^ge  is  differently 
worded  in  different  copies,  or,  to  speak  in  technical  terms,  when  it  has 
various  readings,  the  question,  which  of  those  readings  is  probably  the 
original  or  genuine  reading,  must  be  determined  by  authorities,  and  by 
rules^  similar  to  those,  which  are  ^plied  to  classic  authors.  The  study 
of  sacred  criticism  therefore,  as  far  as  it  relates '  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
correct  text,  mau  precede  the  study  of  every  other  branch  :  but,  if  it 
mqy,  there  are  riovious  reasons,  why  it  should  And,  if  that  department 
of  it,  which  relates  to  the  genuineness  of  whole  books,  belongs  ori  one 
account  to  a  later  period  of  theological  study,  it  may  still  on  another 
account  be  referred  .even  to  the  first  Though  the  application. or  the 
practice  of  it  requires  the  assistance  of  ariotlier  branch,  yet  a  knowledge 
of  its  principles  may  be  previously  obtained.  Now  the  study,  of  sacred 
criticism  produces  a  habit  of  accurate  investigation,  which^  will*  be 
highly  beneficid  to  us  in  our  fiiture  theological .  inqmries.  .  Its  influence 
also’ is  such,  that  it  pervades  every  other  part  of  Theology ;  and,  as,  our 
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notions  in  this  part  are  dear  or  obscuret  our  conclusions  in  other,  parts 
will  be  distinct  or  confused.  In  shorty  it  is  a  branchy  which  affords  nu* 
triment  and  life  to  all  the  other  branchesy  which  must  become  more  or 
less  vigorous,  in  proportion  as  this  branch  either  flourishes  or  decays.  To 
sacred  criticism  then  the  foremost  . rank  is  due. 

*  The  reproaches,  which  have  been  made,  and  the  dangers,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  it,  proceed  only  from  the  want  of  knowing  iw  real  value. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  sacred  cnticism  to  expose  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
uncertainties  oP  human  conjecture :  its  object  is  not  to  weaken,  and  much 
less  to  destroy  the  edifice,  which  for  ages  has  been  the  subject  of  just 
veneration.  Its  primary  object  is  to  shew  the  firmness  of  that  foundation, 
on  which  the  sacred  edifice'  is  built,  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  ma« 
lerials,  of  which  the  edifice  is  constructed.  It  is  employed  in  the  con¬ 
futation  of  objections,  which,  if  made  by  ignorance,  can  be  removed 
only  by  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  progress  of  inauiry 
excrescences  should  be  discovered,  which  violate  the  symmetry  of  the 
original  fabric,  which  betray  a  mixture  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  of 
interpolations,  which  the  authority  or  artifice  of  man  has  engrafted  on  the 
oracles  of  God,  it  is  the  duty  of  sacred  criticism  to  detect  the  spurious, 
and  remove  it  from  the  genuine.  For  it  is  not  less  blameable  to  accept 
what  is  false,  than  to  reject  what  is  true :  it  is  not  less  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  religion  to  ascribe  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  that 
which  is  not  Scripture,  than  to  refuse  our  acknowledgement,  where  such 
authority  exists.  Nor  should  we  forget,  that,  if  we  resolve  at  all 
events  to  retain  what  has  no  authority  to  support  it,  we  remove  at  once 
the  criterion,  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood,  we  involve  the 
spurious  and  the  genuine  in  the  same  fate,  and  thus  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  power  of  ever  ascertaining  what  is  the  real  text  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

‘  But  so  far  is  sacred  criticism  from  exposing  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  uncertainties  of  conjecture,  that  there  is  no  principle  more  firmly  re¬ 
sisted  in  sacred  criticism  than  the  admission  of  conjectural  emendation,  of 
emendation  not  founded  on  documents.  In  the  application  of  criticism 
to  classic  authors,  conjectuial, emendations  are  allowable.  There  li* 
berties  can  do  no  harm  either  to  the  critic,  or  to  his  readers  s  they  affect 
no  truth,  either  religious  or  moral.  But  the  case  is  widely  different, 
when  conjectural  emendation  is  applied  to  the  sacred  writings.  It  then 
ceases  to  be  merely  an  exercise  of  ingenuity :  it  becomes  a  vehicle  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  opinion :  and  passages  have  been  altered,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  authority,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  support  to  a 
particular  creed.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  many  at  least  ingenious  con¬ 
jectures  on  the  Greek  Tesument,  which  come  not  within  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  even  such  conjectures  should  never  be  received  in  the  text'. 
If  one  kind  were  admitted,  it  might  be  difficult  to  exclude  another, 

\  lince  the  line  of  discrimination  is  not  always  apparent.  Thus  the  Bible 
would  cease  to  be, a  common  standard ;  it  would  assume  as  many  foims, 

there  are  Christian  parties.  Now  that  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
;  ^ent,  which  above  all  others  deserves  the  name  of  a  critical  edition,*  it 
lounded  on  this  avowed  principle,  Nil  mutetur  e  conjectural  pp.  24—28. 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lectures,  the  author  gives  a  cata^ 
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logue  ratsonnS  of  the  principal  works  ■  which  profess  to  be  in. 
troductions  to  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  scriptural  text; 
and  he  gives  a  brief,  but  judicious  sketch,  of  the  history  of 
sacred  criticism  from  the  time  of  Origen  to  that  of  t!te  revival 
of  letters.  At  the  .  beginning  of  the  Third- Lecturcj  Dr.  M. 
thinks  proper  to  say, 

‘  I  am  well  aware,  that  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians  in  tliis  country 
have  a  much  more  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  studying  divinity.  No 
Jiterar-y  apparatus  is  there  necessary,  cither  for  the  inteipreutlon  of  the 
Bible,  the  establishment  of  its  truth,  or  the  elucidation  of  its  doctrines. 
Inward  sensation  supplies  the  want  of  outward  argument;  divine  com. 
munication  supersedes  theological  learning.'— p.  40.  . 

Th  is  representation  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  inaccurate. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  M.  could,  with  triitli,  charge  any 
sect  of  Christians  in  England  with  holdiiig  the  principle  whicli 
he  reprobates :  while  it  is  indisputable  that  suclr  a  principle  is 
either  avowed  or  tacitly  admitted  by.  some  individuals,  in 
most  of  the  various  religious  denominations  which  exist  among 
ns,  not  excepting  the  established  church.  But,  in  each  of 
those  denominations  ,  we  have  reason  to  affirm,  that  the  most 
respected  teachers  are  assiduous  to  counteract  so  injurious  a 
notion,  by  their  instructions  and  example. 

If,  however,  it  was  the  professor’s  design'  to  cast  a  reproach 
on  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Operation  in  the  ■  production  and 
preservation  of  holy  dispositions  and  a  holy  characer,  he  is 
chargeable  either  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  not  very  cre¬ 
ditable  to  his  chair,  or  with  a  gross  violation  of  argumentative 
justice.  It  is  his  professional  duly  to  know;  t^iid  if  he  knoivs 
he  ought  not-  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  influ¬ 
ential  and  efficacious  grace,  as  it  is  held  by  the  Chinch  of 
England  and  by  orthodox  dissenters,  neither  directly  nor  by 
implication  ‘  supplies  the  place- of  outward'  argument,’  or 
‘  superse.des  theological  learning.’  We  shall  support  our 
assertion  by  citing. an  author  who  is  often  vilificil  by  those 
who  never  read  a  page  of  his  writings, — .lohu  Calvin.-  “  Qui, 
repudiata  scriptura,  ncscio  quani  ad  Deum  penetrandi  viara 
imaginantur,  non  tarn  errore  tencri,  quam  rabfc'Cxagitari, 
putandi  sunt.  Enierserunt  enim  miper  vertiginosi  quitiain; 
qui,  Spiritus  magisterium  fastuosissime  obtendentGs,  lectioncm 
ipsi  omnem  respuunt,  et  eorum  irrident  simplicitatcm  qui 
emortuam  et  occidentem,  ut  ipsi  vocant,  littcram' adhuc  coii- 
sectantur. — Non  promissi  nobis  Spiritus  officium  c'st  novas  et 
inauditas  revelationes  confingere, -ant  novum  doctriiia;  geinis 
procudere,  quo  a  recepta  evangelii- doctrina  abducaniur;  sud 
illam  ipsani’.quae  per  •  evangelium  commendalur  doctrinam 
mentibjus  rvostris  obsignate.”  Inst.  L,  I.  c.  i.x. 
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The  pracious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  maintained  to 
consist  in  the  communication  of  new  revelations,  or,  .which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  communicating  the  sense  of 
the  existing  scripture  in  a  way  independent  of  appropriate 
means;  hut  in  the  bestowment  and  the  advancement  of  such 
a  rectitude  of  disposition,  such  a  liberation  from  sinful  pas¬ 
sions  and  habits,  such  a  mental  taste,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
for  holiness,  as"  will  .enable  the  Christian  to  perceive  and 
practically  to  apply  the  spiritual' truths  revealed  in  the  bible. 
if  Dr.  M.  does  not  hold  this  doctrine,  and  hold  it  too,  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  we  fear  that,  with  all  his  ostentation 
of  zeal  for  the  church  of  England,  he  must  be  ranked'among 
the  widest  of  dissenters  from  her  creed.  •  No  '  recognition  of 
the  influences  of  .the  Hyly  Spirit  can  be  more  decisive,  than 
those  which  so  frequently  recur  in  the  liturgical  service: — • 

“  0,God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all  good. counsels,  and 
all  just  works  do  proceed.” - “  Grant — that,  by  thy  holy  in¬ 

spiration,  wt;  may  think  those  things  that  be  good.”— — 

“  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of 

thy  Holy  Spirit.” - “  Grant  us,  by  the  same  Spirit,  td 

have  a  right  judgement  in  all  things.” 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures  •  contain  the  critical  history 
of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  formation  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Received  Text  in '  the  Elzevirian  edition  of 
1624.  We  have  felt  some  agreeable  surprize,  in'  tracing  a 
remarkable  similitude  in  the  sentiments,  in  the  order  of  thought, 
and  even  in  the  manner  of  conveyance,  between  these  tvvb 
lectures  and  a  former  attempt  of  our  own  to  walk  over  the 
same  ground*.  Such  a  coincidence  cannot  but  be  gratifying 
to  us;  and,  though  it  forbids  our  further  observations,  we 
trust  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  presumptive  evidence  of 
truth.  Dr.  M.’s  account  of  the  editions  is,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  more  full  and  extended  than  our  close* limits  per¬ 
mitted.! 

The  Lecturer  concludes  this  First  Part  of  his  labours  by 
asserting,  on  the  strength  of  *  proofs  hereafter  td  be  given*,* 
that  ‘  to.  dissent  in  this  country,  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
established  church,  is  to  dissent  without  a  cause.’  Only 
let  him  make  good  this  assertion,  and  we  will  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  ranks  oif  dissenters  will  soon  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced.  Accustomed  by  their  very  profession,  and  by  their 
daily  habits  of  study  and  doctrine,  of  discipline  and  worship, 
to  pay  supreme  reverence  to  the  authority  of'  the  Scriptures, 
wo  think  they  will  be  strongly  disposed  to  embrace  whatever 
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doctrines  Dr.  M.  can  prove  to  their  satisfaction  are,  as  he  as* 
serts,  *  in  all  respects  conformable  with  the  Sacred  Wri. 
tings.’  But  we  can  with  difficulty  entertain  so  mean  an  opi. 
nion  of  his  understanding  as  to  believe  him  serious,  when 
he  raises  an  alarm  on  account  of  the  diifferent  religious  sects 
and.  sentiments  in  our  country,  as  things  which  *  unavoida. 
bly  produce  dissentions  in  the  state,  and  may  ultimately  ef. 
feet  the  downfal  of  Britain.’  Can  Dr.  M.  be  ignorant  that  the 
settlement  under  William  and  Mary,  including  the  security  of 
the  church  of  England  itself,  and  the  happy  accession  of 
the'  house  of  Hanover,  were  in  a  very  great  degree  owing, 
under  divine  providence,  to  the  principles,  the  loyalty,  and 
the  activity  of.  the  Protestant  Dissenters  ? 


Art.  V.  Gertrude  of  iVyomingt  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Campbell, 
Author  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.”- Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  Two 
Vols.  in  One.  pp.  132, 126.  price  9$.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

“WTE  are  glad  to  see  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  in  a  form  and 
attire  that  may  solicit  the  admiration  of  general  readers, 
who  durst  not  so  much  as  lift  an  eye  of  hope  towards  her, 
under  her  former  magnificent  appearance.  With  all  her  faults, 
— faults '  which  have  been  abundantly  exposed  and  censured 
by  professional  critics, — she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
.the  offspring  of  the  living  muse,  and  as  worthy  of  the  love 
of  the  peasant  as  of  the  prince.  In  many  an  humble  dwel* 
ling  throughout  this  land,  there  are  hearts  as  capable  of 
being  touched  by  her  exquisite  graces, '  as  can  be  found  in 
the  gorgeous  mansions  of.  the  great,  where  even  the  fervent 
.poetry  of  Campbell  may  need  a  patrician  margin  to  recom* 
mend  it. 

The  author  has  made  a  few  alterations  in  this  edition  of 
-his  Pennsylvanian  Tales,  but  none  of .  any  moment.  The 
second  stanza,  which  before  was  so  involved  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible,  is  not  much  improved  by  the  new  reading 
here  given.  In  fact  a  poet,  having  once  settled  in  hi*  own 
mind  the  expression  oif  a  thought,  but  more  especially  of 
a  close -train  of  thought,  as  in.  this  passage,  and  having 
spell-bound  it  within  the  circle  of  a  difficult  stanza,  seldom 
finds  it  possible,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  to  amend  it 
.at  the  suggestion  of'  others. 

In  . addition  to  the  smaller  pieces  which  filled  up  the  quarto 
volumes  of  Gertrude^  we  are  presented  in  this  edition  with 
.several  others,  of  which  we  believe  only  four  are  here  printed 
for  the.  first  time,  the  rest  having  appeared  in  the  newt* 
.papers,  tUc  Poetical  Register,  or  other  collections  of  fugith^ 
-poetry^  We  will  enumerate  them,  .  -  .  ’  " 
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The  Lnies  on  the  ^i\ive,  of  a  Suicide  are  more  in  the. manner 
hf  foleri'Jge  than  .  of.  Campbell.  'The  .Ode  to  tVinier  a 
well  knovvn  and  very  noble  production,  written,  -  if  we  are 
„ot  n.istaken,  while  the  author  was  in  Germany,  when  bia 
genius  was, flushed  with  the  success  of  the.  Pleasures  of  Hope^ 
aiul  warm  with  the  anticipation  of  future  glory.  Of  nearly 
the  same  date,  at, least  in  the  same  golden  age  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  muse,  are  the  Exile  of  Erin,  and  the  Lines  written  on 
xidling  a  scene  in  Argyieshire  ;  the  former  distinguished  for 
melancholy  sublimity  ;  the  latter  for  romantic  tenderness, 
awakened  by  the  reniemhrance  of  departed  joys. 

*  Yet  wandering,  I  found  in  niy  ruinous  walk, 

By  the  dial-stone  aged' and  green. 

One  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk. 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been. 

Like  a  brotherless  hermit,  the  last  of  its  race^  ?  '  ' 

All  wild  in  the  silence  of  nature,  it  drew. 

From  each  wandering  sunbeam,  a  lonely  embrace  ;  ' 

For  the  night-weed  and  thorn  had  b’ershadow’d  the  plaCe,' 
Where  the  flower  of  my  forefathers  grew,’  &c. 

A  flower  more  fresh;  and  fragrant,  and  sparkling  Mth  pure 
Castalian  dews,  never,  grew  in  the  fields  of  poesy. 

I  The  Soldier's  Dieam  posse-^ses  a  strange  entrancing  interest, 

[<  though  nothing  more  simple  can  be  imagined  than  the  bur- 
j  then  of  it :  we  pretend  not. to  know  wherein  the  charm  con- 
|{  fists,  but  we  feet  that  a  page  of  such  inspiration  is ’worth  a 
^  hundred  volumes  of  the  staple  poetry  manufactured  in  tbeae 
!  realms  within  ten  years  past.  .  It  may  be  some  consolation 

ito' the  authors  of  these  Hundr^  volumes. to  learii,  that  Mr. 
Campbell  can  write  indifferent, , verses  as  well. as  themselves, 
when  he  pleases  to  compose  either  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
or  between  sleeping  and  waking.  The  Lines  for  the  Highland 
Society  do  not  disgrace  him,  it.  is  true  ;  but  from  suqh  a  poet, 
nothing  should  proceed  that-will  not  do  him  additional  honour. 
The  'Turkish  Lady,  and  the  .twice  four  lines  called  a  •Sbn^, 
if  they  were  not  written,  at  school,  (which  we  suspect  they 
were)  ought  never  to  have  been  written  at  all. 

But  the  plume  of  this  edition  is  the  poem  at  .the  end, 
called  O'Connor's  Child,  which  we  will  not  violate  by  any  at¬ 
tempted  analysis.  In  beauty  of  verse,  power  and  reiicity  of 
language,  pat! i os  of  sentiment,  m.ysterious  interest,  and  sub¬ 
lime  gradation ‘  'of'  intense, — almost  intolerable,  filling,  it 
equals  any  tale  of  horror  ever  told  in  prose  or  rhyme.  We. 
Qtt  not,  we  cannot  regret  that, Mr.  Campbell  has  chosen  such 
1  theme,  because  he' has  executed  his  task  with  transcen* 
tlent  ability;  Biif  we  hope,  never  ^gain  to  see  his  delightful 
tttttM  employed  on  a  subject  so  revolting  and  detestable.  Fere- 
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ciofis  midnight  miirder,  prophetic  cursings,  romantic,  wllj^ 
and  melancholy  madness,  fill  up  the  argument  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  ‘lay’;  and  alternately  freeze  and  fire  the  reader’s 
blood.  There  are  occasional  slovenly  lines  in  this  piece, 
and  considerable  perplexity  arises  from  the  dramatic  form, 
wiiich  the  author  adopts  to  introduce  the  heroine  herself 
speaking,  and  telling  her  own  terrific  tale.  We  shall  offer 
two  brief  specimens.  The  following  represents  the  fond 
illusions  of  the  Lady’s  mind  in  her  derangement. 

*  Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  itornif  : 

In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad, 

A  son  of  light,  a  lovely  form. 

He  comes  and  makes  her  glad:  ,  > 

Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  hc’sits. 

His  tasselM  horn  beside  him  laid  ;  • 

Now  o^er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits,  ^  - 
The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade!  . 

Sweet  mourner !  those  are  shadows  vain, 

That  cross  the  twilight  of  her  brain  ; 

Yet  she  will  tell  you,  she  is  blest, 

Of  Connocht  Moran’s  tomb  possess’d. 

More  richly  than  in  Aghrim’s  bower, 

When  bards  high  praised  her  beauty’s  power. 

And  kneeling  pages  offer’d  up 
The  morat  in  a  golden  cup.’ 

The  tw'o  following  stanzas,  describing  the  flight  of  the  lady 
and  her  hero,  remind  us  of  Logan’s  exquisitely  affecting  poem, 
intitled  the  Lovers^  in  which  Henry  solicits  Harriet  to  elope 
with  him  from  her  father’s  castle. 

*  **  At  bleating  of  the  wild  watch-fold  •  '  » 

Thus  sang  my  love,—*  O  come  with  me.; 

Our  bark  is  on  the  lake,  behold  ; 

Our  steeds  are  fastened  to  the  tree. 

Come  far  from  Castle-Connor’s  clans ; 

Come  with  thy  belted  forestere. 

And  I,  beside  the  lake  of  swans, 

Will  hunt  for  thee  the  fallow-deer ; 

’  •And  build  thy  hut  and  bring  thee  home 
The  wild  fowl,  and  the  honey-comb  ;  ‘ 

And  berries  from  the  wood  provide, 

And  play  my  clareshach^  by  thy  side,  \ 

Then  come,  my  love!’ — How  could  I  stay?  • 

Our  nimble  stag-hounds  track’d  the  way, 

:  •  And  1  pursued  by  moonless  skies  -  1  ^ 

:  *  The  light  of  Connocht  Moran’s  eyes.  • 
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*  And  fast  and  far,  before  the  «lar 

Of  day-spring  rush’d  we  ihro^  the  gladci  . 

And  saw  at  dawn  the  lofty  bawnf  •  •  * 

Of  Castle-Cohnor  fade;  '  * 

Bweet  was  to  U’s  the  hermitage 
Of  this  unfilougVd  untrodden  shore  i 

Like  birds  all  joyous  froiti  the  cage^  ^ 

i^or  mah^s  neglect  ivi  loved  it  nrnre. 

/  nd  well  he  knew»  my  >  untsmad  deiar^ 

To  search  the  game  with  hawk  and  spcal*i 
While  I,  his  evening  food  to  dreS"?, 

Would  sing  to  him  in  happiness. 

But  oh!  that  midnight  ot  despair  ! 

When  I  was'dobmM  to  rend  my  hair; 

The  night,  to  me,  of  shrieking  sorrow ! 

The  night,  to  him,  that  kneW  rio  morrow  * 

tn  the  lines  above,  marked  with  italics,  Mr.  Campbell  has  iiiii  • 
tated  a  passage  in  a  poem  of  his  owii,  intitled  Stnnzas,^  on 
having  a  seem  in  Bavaria^  which  we  regret  not  to  find  either 
in  this  volume,  or  in  any’ edition  of  the  Pleasures  of  IlojJc  that 
ue  have  seeti. 

.  ‘  Yes,  I  have  lOved  thy  Wild  abode 

‘  (Unknown,  unplougVd^  untrodden  slioref) 

^  Where  scarce  the  woodman  finds  a  road, 

*  And  scarce  the  fisher  plies  an  oar ! 

*  Bor  man^s  neglect  /  love  thee  more  i 

*  That  art,  nor  avarice  intrude 

*  To  tame  thy  torrent’s  thunder-shock, 

‘  Or  prune  thy  vintage  of  the  rock^ 

*  Magnificently  rude*^  . 

Poetical  Re^ster#  Vol.  X.  .p.  ^1; 

Mere  the  plagiarism  from  himself  is  so  distinct,  that,  con* 
nected  with  the  unaccountable  withholding  of  it,  we  inightaU 
most  imagine  Mr*  Campbell  meant  to  suppress  the  original 
poem.  We  should  only  take  the  friendly  liberty  to  say,  that 
this,  if  so  chiriierical  an  idea  ever  entered  his  mind,  is  out 
of  his  power;  to  write  sudi  a  piece  was  more  than  any  man 
living  but  hiittself  could  have  done  ;  to  obliterate  it  is  now 
impossible,  and  for  the  presumption  of  silch  a  thought,  he 
would  almost  deserve  to  •  be  fmgoiten  as  the  author  of  the 
finest  conlemplalive  ode  in  the  Knglisli  language. 

VI, of  the  Committee  and  Directors  of  the  J^rUak  fmiituHoti* 

f  Concluded  from  ju  652.^  !  <  . 

'pHE  Second,  Third,  an^^  Fourth  Ileports,  ^rtrith  their  Ap-* 
pendixes,  afford  a  brief,  clear  history  of  the  proceeding# 

+  Ancient  fortification»  *  ' 

Vo],  VI.  3  a 
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of  the  Institution,  during  the  years  ending  in  March  iSOS 
1809,  and  1810.  They  shew  to  wh’at  points  and  through  whal 

niedium  its  inquiries  have  been  directed  ;  what  guiding  sun, 
gestions  were  made  to  it ;  how .  its  views  gradually  attained 
the  distinctness  requisite  as  a  ground  of  practical  expcri. 
mcnts ;  the  circumstances  attending  those  experiments,  and 
contributing  both  to 'modify  the  form,  and  ascertain  the  va. 
Ine,  of  the  results:  the  resources  progressively  otfering  them¬ 
selves  to  the  possession,  or  unfolding  themselves  to  the  hopes, 
of  the  Institution';  and  some  most  important  services  rendered 
to  justice  and  humanity  on  the  wide  scale,  yet  strictly  in  tlie 
line  of  the  Society’s  project,  by  detecting,  and,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  bringing  partially  to  punishment,  that  villanous  ma¬ 
nagement,  by  which  English  subjects  in  English  ships  have 
been,  and  are  at  this  hour,  carrying  on  the,  Slave-Trade  to 
a  great  extent,  in  defiance  of  the  Abolition  Act. 

The  first  care  of  the  committee,  was  to  open  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  such  persons  in  Africa,  as  were  likely  to  be  use-  ’ 
ful  in  promoting  the  Society’s  views.  A  principal  object  in 
this  correspondence  was,  of  course,  to  gain  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  these  residents  in. Africa  might,  previously  to  being 
prompted  by  a  set  of  questions  in  detail,  have  been  prepared 
to  afford,  and  also  to  obtain  distinct  answers  to  a  very  long 
string  of  such  qdestions,  together  with  any  general  opinions 
which  a  local  acquaintance  with  Africa  might  have ,  led  those 
gentlemen  to  adopt.  It  may  be  presumed  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  questipns  in  detail  are  comprehended  in  the  set 
of  ‘  queries,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  .guiding  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  African  travellers,’  which  is  printed  in  the  fourth 
.Report,  and  extends  to  the  number  of  114;  a  paper  e.xcel- 
lently  fitted  to  excite  an  observer  to  the  utmost  use  of  his 
faculties,  to  suggest  how  many  things  there  are  to  be  known 
in  any  country,  and  to  convict  nine  out  of  ten  travellers 
that  come  forth  in  sumptuous  publications,  of  incompetence 
to  the.  duties  .of  their  vocation.  Indeed,  tlie  entire  state  of 
any  country  is  a  thing  so  wonderfully  complex,  that  there 
aru  many  minute  and  some  important  particulars  which  the 
most  intelligent  and  shar[)-looking  traveller  fails  to  notice. 
This  becomes  strikingly  evident  when  any  country  is  made 
the  intended  scene  of  some  practical  enterprise;  for  then,  as 
iti  the  present  instance,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that 
•has  been  previously  furnished  by  a  variety  of  sensible  pcf- 
sons,  who  have  surveyed  and  described  the  field  of  projected 
•  operations j  it- is  found  impracticable  or  .unsafe  even  to  begin 
those  operations,' without  .first  instituting,  fur  the  immediata 
purpose,  many  inquiries,  and  some  of  them  relative  to  mat' 
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tfrs  tvhicb  w6ukl  have  been  supposed  to  have  falleh  the  most 
oljviouslv  within  the  cognizance  of  former  examiners. 

The  Go\erhor  of  Sierra- Leone,  Mr.  Ludlam,  was  naturally 
the  person  from  whose  previous  knowledge  and  new  investi- 
.rations  diey  expected  the  most  assistance.  They  endeavoured 
to  train  the  utmost  ndvairtage  of  his  residence  on  the  coast, 
by  retinesting  thd  results  of  the  most  inquisitive  attention  he 
siioulil  be  able  to 'give .  to  the  degree  of  efficacy  dr  failure 
iii  tlie  operation  of  the  abolition  law;  to  the  best  mode  of 
attempting  to  lead  the 'native  cliiefs  into  some  right  undcr-i 
standing  of  the  interests  ■  of  their  country,  as  requiring,  at 
the  cessation  of  . tlu  slave  trade,  a  totally  new  system  of- in-' 
termil  policy:  to  the  means  of  cultivating  their  friendship, 
aiul conciliating  them  one  to  another:  and  to  the  most  eifec- 
uial  |)!an  for  making  the  Sierra  Leone  colony  an  example  and 
an  usefnl  agent  of  African  civilization.  He  was  also  request-- 
etl  to  consider  the  best  means  of  setting-on  foot  journies  of 
discovery,  .and  ‘  to, furnish  the  committee  with  all. the  in¬ 
formation  in  his  power,  respecting-  the  natural  productions 
of  Africa,  its  agricultural  and  commercial' faculties,  and  the 
uiural,  intellectual,  and-  political  condition'  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.’-  ;  ■  j 

-*  The  Committee,  at  the  same  time,  empowered  Mr.  Ludlam  to. erect 
a  school  at  Sierra  Leone,' under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
institution,  the  object  of  which  should  be  not  merely  to.  teach  reading 
nnd  writing,  but  to  combine  with -these  elementary  branches  of  know- 
I  ledge,  instruction  in  agriculture,  and 'other  useful  arts.  .  It  was  suggested, 
that  to  the  scliool  should  be  annexed  a  small  farm,  which  might  be  culti- 
T.-ited,  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  labour  of  the  scholars and  where 
they  might  be  taught  to  raise,  and  prepare  for, market,  articles  ol  export¬ 
able  produce,  as  well  as  to  rear  cattle  and  cultivate  provisions.  The 
state  of  the  Society’s  funds  obliged  the  Committee  ,to  direct,  that  this 
8emin.iry  should  be' begun  on  a  small  scale  (tliough  they  wished  it  to  be 
formed  on  a  plan  -  which  should  admit  of  its  indefinite' extension)  ;  and 
that,  until  their  funds  would '  allow  of  its  enlargeriient,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  youths,  selected  for  education,  should  be  of  such  a  rank  as 
would  give  them  influence  over  their  countrymen  in  after  life.  ■ 

‘  The  Committee  were. encouraged  to -appropriate  to  this-  object  a  large 
proportion  of  their  present  funds,  by  the  information  received  from-  Sierra- 
Leone, .that  several  of  the  .African  youths,  who  had  been  educated  ia 
England  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  were  filling  offices  of.  trust  in  thie 
I  Colony,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  .their  employers.' 

I  (Second  Report,  p.  4.)  '  '  '  . 

1  The  Coniinittee  resolved  to  attempt  imparting  to  Africa  the 
j  benefits  of  ‘  Dr.  Bell’s  System  of  Education,’. ‘(meaning,  it 

I's  presumed,  the  system  of  *Dr,  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster)'  by 
nieans  of  instructing -in  that  method  two  Afri.oan  youths' wba 
"'ere  expected  soon  to  leave  England. 

3  H2 
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Soon  after  the  Second  Report  was  made,  the  Board  of 
Directors,  (into  which  the  previous  organ  and  denomination 
of  *  the  Committee*  then  became  transformed),  determined  on 
the  expediency  .of  immediately  adopting  means  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  native  languages  of  Africa,  by  the  Euro, 
peans  and  others  resident  at  Sierra  Leone. 

In  this  Second  Report,  the  Committee,  in  illustration  of 
the  practicability  of  tneir  grand  expedient,  the  creation  of 
M  extensive  traffic  in  African  produce,  made  an  ample  enu* 
meration  of  articles  which  Africa  could  furnish,  to  an  indefi. 
nite  extent,  for  exportation  to  Europe,  if  the  natives  couM 
be  made  to  feel  a  sufficient  inducement,  and  be  assisted 
'  with  the  requisite  instruction,  to  cultivate  and  prepare  them. 
Most  of  these  productions  are  already  found  in  the  country, 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  list  could  easily  be  brought  to  flourish 
tliere.  Cotton  is  the  one  on  which  the  Committee  dwelt  the 
inost  pointedly,  as  an  article  of  great  and  almost  immediate 
promise.  •  They  stated  it  to  be  already  cultivated,  rather  ex- 
lensively,  on  the  African  coast,  though  of  a  species  inferior 
to  what  is  required  in  the  European  market.  The  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  therefore  to  be  seized  for  introducing  a  finer  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  plant  into  that  richly  capable  soil;  and  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  neporting,  that  through  the  active  good  of- 
fices  of  Messrs.  Hardcastle  and  Reyner  they  had  been  put 
in  possession,  much  sooner  than  they  had  any  reason  to  ex. 
pect,  of  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  cotton  seed,  part  of 
which,  put  up  in  small  packages,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  easy 
distnbution,  was  already  on  its  way  to  Africa,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  waiting  the  first  conveyance.  Rice,  coffee  and  in¬ 
digo,  were  among  the  other  articles  proposed  to  be  made  the 
first  objects  of  encouragement  in  the  new  scheme  of  African 
cultivation.  And  as  one  practical  movement  in  aid  of  that 
cultivation,  the  expedient  was  suggested  (subject  to  the  very 
limited  condition  of  the  Society’s  funds),  of  engaging  in  Ame¬ 
rica  or  tlie  West  Indies  respectable  and  well  qualified  Africans, 
or  descendants  of  Africans,  to  become  the  instructors  of  the 
natives  and  colonists  of  the  coast  in  the  culture  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  and  other  tropical  productions.  The  Committee 
sugge^ed'also  the  probable  utility  of  offering  medals  or  other 
honorary  rewards,  to  the  most  successful  efforts  in  either  the 
cultivation  or  ‘  the  trade.  This  suggestion  was  followed  up 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  an  offered  premium  of  fifty 
guineas,  in  plate  or  money,  to  the  first  importer  into  Eng’ 
land  of  a  given  quantity,  in  a  specified  state,  of  cotton,  rice, 
indigo,  or  coffee,  the  produce  of  Afirica;  or  should  plant,  within 
the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  before  the  first  of  January, 
the  greatest  number  of  acres,  not  less  than  ten,  with  coffee 
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plants.  The  objection  expected  to  be  heard  to  the' importa¬ 
tion  of  so  much  cotton  as  Africa  can  be  made  to  protluce  be¬ 
yond  its  own  consumption, — tht^t  it  will  injure  the  interests 
of  our  colonics  in  which  cotton  is  cultivated,  receivcS.an  in¬ 
comparably  better  answer,  than  that  our  benevolence'  for  an 
oppressed  race  should  make  us  willing  to  promote  their  wel¬ 
fare,  even  at  the  expence  of  some  slight  sacrifices  in  othi'f 
quarters ;  namely,  ‘  that  in  proportion  as  the  natives  of  Africa 
supply  us  with  the  raw  material,  they  will  be  capable  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  a  larger  quantity  of  the  manufactured  'article.* 

'I’he  other  articles  by  means  of  which  the  Institution  hopes 
to  bring  the,  Africans  at  last  into  an  advantageous  coinnierce 
with  Europeans,  even  though  they  have  none  of  their  re¬ 
latives  or  neighbours  to  sell,  are  such  as  the  following : 
gold,  ivory,  bees  wax,  dye-woods,  many  kinds  of  timber,  pot- 
ai>h,  palm  oil,  sugar,  maleguetta  pepper,  spiceries,  castor 
oil,  arrow  root,  tapioca,  sago,  tobacco,  hides,  sponge,  opijiim, 
cochineal,  and  silk.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  a  very  considerable  time,  before  British  captains 
and  crews  will  be  able  to'  reconcile  themselves  to  receive, 
with  any  tolerable  temper,  such  articles  as  these  for  their 
lading,  inste.-.d  of  those  troops  of  distracted  or  sullen  vic¬ 
tims,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cram  and  fetter  down 
to  siidbcation  and  death  in  their  vessels!  There  is  hardly  any 
luxury  on  earth  which  a  little  habit  renders  so  delightful  and 
indispensable  as  cruelty.  The  Africans  themselves  also  have 
tasted  of  it  so  deeply,  that  it  may  take  a  long  course  of 
years  to  clear  their  imaginations  of  the  haunting  tempting 
ideas  which  suggest  to  them,  when  they  see  a  thicket,  what 
an  opportune  place  it  would  be  to  lurk  in  to  spring  on  their 
prey ;  when  they  see  a  small  village,  what  a  rich  midnight 
capture  it  would  afford  ;  when  they  see  a  gay  vigorous  group, 
in  the  activity  of  labour  ' or  sport,  what  a  triumph  it  would 
be  to  quench  in  a  moment  their  vivacity,  to  overpower  their 
struggles,' to  manacle  their  limbs,  and  to  carry  them  down  to 
the  mart,  thinking  the  while  how  much. of  the  means  of  ine¬ 
briation  may  be  purchased  with  one,  how  many  trinkets  with 
another,  and  how  many  useful  implements  with  a  third.  It  i.9 
obvious,  too,  that  a  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  chiefs  will  be  all  perfectly  convinced  ,  there  is  absol  utely 
to  be  an  end  of  the  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their  subject  and 
their  enemies ;  and  also  that,  supposing  this  conviction  uni¬ 
versally  and  immediately  complete,  a  considerable  interval  is 
likely  to  be  consumed  in  confusion  arid  imbecility  between 
the  forced  cessation  of  a  long  accustomed  mode  of  action, 
&nd  the  effectual  adoption  of  a  quite  different  one,  'among. a 
people  who  have  no  euligbteued  speculative  principles  to 
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gu'.de  them  in  the  transifion.'  Minds  possessed  of  sucli  prin¬ 
ciples,  wlieii  an  accnslomed  channel  has  been  close(l,.can,.  by 
the  app'ication  of  them  even  to  the  most  untried  thjiifrsj 
quid'. y.  ascertain  the  next  most  advantagepus  or  most  practi- 
cable  course;  but  ignpraiit  minds  ami  nations  come  very 
slowly  to  find  it  out,  titrough  ; a  long  confusion  of  irreguht 
and  accidental  movements,  and  waste,  thougb  often  costly, 
experiments.  It  is  the  difi’erence  between  a  practi¬ 

tioner.  in  the  mechanical  or  other  arts,  and  a  mere  iiatidicrafts- 
man.  The  former  being  possessed  of  general  principles  of 
art,  if  debarred  from  a  particular  department  in  whiclt  he  lias 
practised,  will  not  be  long,  in  deciding,  wdiat  otitcr  practical 
branch  he  may  most  safely  venture  to  attempt  under  the  mere 
guidance  .of  those  principles,  which,  are  a  medium  through 
which  he  understands  whatever  is  most  essential  in  niativ 

>  _  II  ♦  * 

branches.  The,  latter,' having  worked  merely  by  habit  and 
pattern,  is  condemned,  when  ^thrown  but  of  his  particular 
employment,  to  look  round  despondingly  on  all  others  as 
things  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  on  which  he  is  to  make  a 
number  of  awkward,  and  some  perhaps  mischievous  trials, 
in  order  to  find  in  which  of  them  he  may  hope  to  get  his 
hand  in,  and  that  too  solely  by  means  or  practice. — From 
such  a  view  of  the  s^te  of  African  understanding,  the  So-i 
ciety  will  prosecute,  with  peculiar  earnestness  that  part  of 
their  design,  which  aims  at  imparting  instruction  relative, to 
the,  elementary  principles  of  national  interest. 

To  the  question,  ‘  If  Africa  has  such  vast  capabilities,  wliat 
is  the  cause  that  they  have  remained  so  long  undeveloped:’ 
the  Committee. have  one  constant  reply — the  Slave  Trade:  and 
in  the  Second  Report  a  very  striking, description  is  given,  in 
the  wort.s  of  gpvernor  Luulum,  of  some  ot  the  methods  of 
obtaining  slaves,  ot  the  intense  and  almost  furious  eagerness 
with  which  these  methods  had  been  plied  for  some  time  past, 
in  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  abolition  of,  the  trade,  and  of 
the  conseqeent  desolation  of  the  country.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  region  hunted,  throughout  all  its  tracts,  with  hell-hounds. 
And  meanwhile  a  Christian  legi.slatnre  was  debating'and  pro¬ 
crastinating  ;  giving  pledges  of  acts  to  meet,  in  this  or  the  other 
future'  year,  the  present,  instant  claims  of  justice;  affecting 
to  threaten,  and  winking  permission;  as  if  to  give  the  fiends, 
just  the  proper  stimulus,  and  just  the  requisite  space  .of  time, 
to  devour  the  whole  of  their  desired  prey,  and  leave  an  abso¬ 
lute  desert  for  that  legislature  at  length  to  detmminate,  in 
its  abolition  decree,— ‘  peace.’  This  is  literal  truth,;  for  so 
eager  and  horrible,  according  to  Mr.  Ludlam’s  account,  were 
the  zeal  and  competition  excited  by  these  threatenings  and 
procrastinations,  that  large  tracts  of  fertile  country  possessed, 
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.  j,  yftjrj  hrfore,  of 'a  consiclorahle  population,'  were  at' 
the  time  tie  wrote,  become  a  perfect  wilderness;  insomuch* 
that  he  says,  “  I  speak  within  compass  when  1  say  that  some* 
thousanJs  of  square  miles  are  how  without  an  inhabitant.”  > 
It  would  have  b-en  a  pity,  however,*  if  one  thought  of  allf 
this  had  bean  siift'ered  .to  disturb,  in  England,  the  country-- 
seat-festivity,  the  pointer-training,  and  the  partridge-shoot-* 

* '^I'he  Society  was  very  properly  warned  by  its  Committee! . 
not  to  expect,  in  a  scene  of  such  exhaustion  and  death,  any 
considerable  immediate  effects  from  its  benevolent'  interfe-  * 
reiice:  and  at  the  same  time  animated  to  double  exertion  in  - 
the  confidence  of  seeing  that  desolation  change  by  degrees- 
into  life,  activity,  and  improvement,  under  the  visitation  of 
English  benevolence,  combined  with  that  security  to  pbrson  * 
ami  property  which  may  be  expected  to  follow,  on  the  coast, 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Slave  'I'rade.  :  -  • 

‘  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  that  security,  which  is  the  pa-  • 
rent  of  industry,  and  of  all  those  blessings  which  attend  in- • 
diistry,  to  be  attained?’  .  The  Committee  profess,  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  Report,  to  have  received  valuable  suggestions  relative  • 
to  this  subject,  but  not  to  be- yet  fully  prepared  for  its  discus¬ 
sion,  One. point, 'however,  tbe.y  observe,  is  of  primary  im-r 
portance,  that  is,  to  try  to  induce  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  follow  our  example  in  relintiuishing  the  Slave- 
Trade.  And  one  of  these  nations  is  adverted  to  in  these 
terms :  - 


‘At  present,  indeed,  the  Portuguese  settled  at  Brazil  are  the  only 
persons  at  liberty  to  c.nrry  on  this  trade.  Whether  they  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  it,  and  whether  any  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
British  capital  from  swelling  the  negro  population,  and  enlarging  the  - 
cultivation,  of  South  America,  at  the  expence  of  the  protracted  misery 
of  the  African  continent,  and  the  eventual  ruin  of  our  own  Colonies,  are 
(juestions  which  the  Committee' will  not  now  discuss.  It  may,  however, 
be  possible  to  induce  the  government  of  Brazil,  if  not  wholly  to  abandon 
the  slave  trade,  yet  to  coniine  it 'within  certain  limits,  by  forbidding  the 
supply  of  any'Colony  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation,  &c.  &c. 

It  is. not  perfectly  clear  to  the  reader  how  he  ought  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  doubtful  competency  of  English  power;  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  the  African  Iiistitution,  or  the  English  goverumeut, 
(several  of  the  chief  olRcers  of  which,  by  the  way,  were 
unioiig  the  Vice-Fresideuts  of  the  Institution)  \\\9X  might  pa'- 
naps  be  able  to  prevail  on  the  Brazil  government, — and  vet 
■uigiu  not.  .  '  .  . 

I'lic  Committee  had  the  pleasure  of  stating  in  the  Second' 
%)ort,  that  government  had  adopted  several  well  judged 
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measures  for  givine:  full  effect  to  the  abolition  act — They  con. 
eluded  it  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  t!'e  public  liberality  in 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  which  were  not  be. 
cornu  so  ample  as  their  extensive  and  benevolent  design 
might  have  seemed  to  claim,  a  circumstance  they  attributed 
to  its  not  being  sufficiently  known  that  money  would  be  inune. 
^lately  nei  es^ary  to  their  projects.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
tnat  the  respt  ctable  list  of  subscribers  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Beporl  would  be  much  enlarged  in  another  year. 

'1  he  Third  Report  gave  a  concise  and  pleasing  detail  of 
operations ;  and  must  have  afforded  the  society  that  kind  of 
pleasure  •  wfiich  is  felt  in  seeing  a  complex  machine,  of 
great  expectation,  beginning  to  work,  and  promising  to  work 
well-  Several  African  youths,  carefully  trained  during  a  num* 
ber  of  years  in  England  to  several  useful  attainments,  h»d 
b^n  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.  An  enlarged  provision  had  been 
made  there  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs, 
antj  for  promoting  the  study',  by  Europeans,  of.  the  Arabic 
and  Soosoo  languages.  More  tlian  fifieeu  tons  of  the  best 
cotton  seed  had  been  transmitted  ;•  and  it  was  beard  that 
soniu  of  the  first  that  had  been  sown  was  coining  up.  Primed, 
instructions  for  its  culture  and  management  had  been  sent, 
A  sample  of  hemp  had  been  received,  which,  it  was  ex. 
peeled,  would  prove  little  inferior  to  the  Russian,  and  would 
iiot  cost  more  tlian  one  fourth  of  the  price. '  Experiments 
were  begining  to  be  made  on  the  culture  of  the  mulberry* 
tree,  Peruvian  bark,  tea,  and  tobacco.  The  offered  premium 
bad  been  awarded  for  the  importation  of  cotton.  Represen¬ 
tations  had  been  made  to  gcverninent  resoecting  the  duties 
on  imports  iroin  Africa,  which  were  so  high  on  several  ar» 
tides  as  to  amount  nearly  or  quite  to  a  prohibition.  The 
direct  trade  be' ween  this  country  and  Africa  had  been  as¬ 
certained  to  have  considerably  increased  since  the  cessation 
of  the  slave  trade.  *  Circumstances  Had  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  directors  which  left  them  no  room  to  doubt 
that  means  w^re  at  that  moment  employed,  by  persons  for¬ 
merly  engaged  in  the  slaye  trade,  for  eluding  the  salutary 
provisions  of  the  Abolition  Act,  and  perpetuating  the  guilt 
and  misery  qf  that  traffic’,  'f’hey  were  earnestly'  intent  on 
frustrating  these  means,  but  to  explain  publicly  in  what 
manner,  would  defeat  the  object.  The  same  reserve  was 
indispensable  as  to  the  pleasures  which  they  avowed  them- 
tieives  to*  be  pursuing  to  induce  foreign  nations  to  restrict 
or  abandon  their  trade  of  slaves.  *  They  had  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  had  shown  themselves, 
on  all  occasions,  fully  disposed  to  promote,  as  far  as  it  had 
hfn  in  their  jiou'er,  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,’ 
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lers  from  ■  Sierra  Leone,  and  one  or  two  other  points  of  the 
coast,  had  given  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  fewer  wars,  and 
several  palpable  signs  and  promises  of  improvement,  since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade.  The  Keport  termi*' 
nates  with  a  statement  of  expences,  amounting  from  March 
1807,  to  Jan.  1,  1809,  to  15501.  8s.  4d. ;  in  every  item  of 
which  expence  the  utmost  attention  had  been  paid  to  econo- 
piy.  Several  facts  mentioned  clearly  prove  this  laudable 
and  indispensable  care  to  have  been  maintained.  The  ap« 
pendix  contains  several  useful  documents  of  a  commercial 
nature,  and  several  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  manners 
of  African  nations. 

A  large  share  of  the  Fourth  Report  relates  to  the  nefarious 
system  of  contriving  means  by  which  the  slave  trade  has 
continued  to  be  carrjed  on,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  de-* 
fiance  of  the  English  and  American  Abolition  laws.  The 
directors  begin  their  Report  under  mortifying  impressions.  . 

‘They  were  sanguine  in  hoping  that  ere  time  .  something  efFec* 
tual  would  have  been  done,  to  limit  the  range  of  this  destructive 
traffic,  which  has  hitherto  impeded  the  success  of  every  attempt  to  do 
good  in  Africa.  But  this  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  No  fo« 
reign  states  have  hitherto  followed  the  example  set  them  Ly  the  ■  legis¬ 
latures  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America;  while  the 
flags  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  (which,  till  within  the  last  two  years,  had 
scarcely  ever  visited  die  African  coast)  have  of  late  been  extensively 
employed  in  covering  and  protecting  a  trade  in  slaves,  in  which,  it  is 
believed,  the  subjects  of  these  countries  have  little  or  no  direct  interest. 
—Nor  is  this  all.  It  has  been  discovered,  that  in  defiance  of  all  the 
^  penalties  imposed  by  act  of  parliament,  vessels  under  foreign  flags  have 
been  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portugueze  setdements  in  America ;  and  that  several  adventures  of  this 
description  have  actually  been  completed. 

‘  The  persons,  however,  who  aie  by  far  the  most  deeply  engaged  in 
this  nefainous  traffic,  appear  to  be  cidzens  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  These  shelter  themselves .  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their 
criminal  conduct  by  means  of  a  nominal  sale,  both  of  ship  and  cargo, 
at  some  Spanish  or  Swedish  port— (the  Havannah,  for  example,  or 
the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew).  They  are  thus  put  in  a  capacity  to 
use  the  flags  of  these  states;  and  so  disguised,  have  carried  on  thar 
slave  trading  speculations,  during  the  last  year,  to  an  enormous  amount.* 

As  means  of  hostility  against  this  suddenly-risen  but  alrea^ 
dy  gigantic  form  of  evil,  the  directors' have  made  the  ne¬ 
cessary  representations' from  time  to  time  to  the  government ; 

I  and  taken  measures  to  have  the  officers  of  the  navy  instructed 
in  the  full  extent  of  the  Abolition  laws.  Their  vigilant  at¬ 
tention  directed  to  the  English  ports  has  satisfied  them  that 
many  slave  trading  voyages  have  originated  there ;  and  has 
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at  Jength  obtained  the  condemnation  of  one  large  shin, 
the  point  of  sailing  from  Gravesend  on  sueira  voyage  ;  dij 
owners  not  having  thought  it  prudent  to  contest  the  cause. 
This  event  has  thrown  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disguises 
employed,  has  alarnmd  the  whole  body  of  slave  traders,  and 
has  ‘  quickened- the  vigilance  of  the  Customshouse  officers 
by  aflbrding  substantial  proof  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
resulting  from  such  seizures.’ — No  imj)ression  at  all  has  hecn 
made  on  the  court  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  broad 
hints  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  been  given  by  our  i 
government,  of  the  consequences  of. our  not  choosing  to  ex- 
pend  our  sea  and  land  forces  in  support  of  a  state  that  de¬ 
liberately  counteracts  bur  beneficent  designs  in  favour  of 
Africa. — Spain  too,  in  the  consciousness,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
total  independence  on  us,  has  refused  to  interdict  the  deeep-'. 
tive  use  of  its  flag.  We  can  have  little  reason  to  complain 
of  the  same  refusal  given  by  Sweden,  while  wc.  take  it  with 
meek  ,  submission  from  Spain  and  Brazil.  With  regard ‘to 
the  United  States,  whose  ship  owners  are  chief  in  the  vil-' 
Jany  which  the  flags  of  those  nations  are  obtained  to  pro¬ 
tect,  and  wliose  government  has  not  the  means  of  enforcing 
its  own  commercial  edicts,  the  directors  earnestly  hope  for  ' 
the  return  of  such  a  state  of  gmity  between  that  countrr 
and  this,  as  to  admit  of  an  agreement  between  them  that 
each  shall  be  allowed  to  enforce,  by  means  of  naval  cap¬ 
ture,  the  abolition  laws  of  the  other.' 

'I'hc  Directors  report  the  further  measures,  adopted  within 
the  past  year,  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of 
valuable  indigenous  and  exotic  plants  and  trees  ;  and  also*' 
the  succcs  of  , some  former  experiments.  A  trial  bad  been 
made  of  the  African  hemp,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Ke- 
i)ort  as  a  possible  substitue  for  the  Russian  ;  than  which  it 
was  found  to  be  stronger  by  about  one  fifth.  The  consent  of 
government  had  been  obtained  to  a '  material  alleviation  of 
the  heavy  duties  on  imports  from  Africa.  The  result  of  all 
the  information  from  the  coast  was,  a  confirmed  conviction 
of  its  being  eminently  worth  while  to  give  every  commer¬ 
cial  facility  to  encourage  the  industry,  of  a  people,  who, 
iu  proportion  as  the  slave  trade  declines,  are  evincing  dis^ 
positions  most  favourable  to  improvement.  Important  infor¬ 
mation  rcsjiecting  a  district  of  .the  Gold  Coast  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  an  account  of  a  journey  undertaken  with  ta- 
vourahle  appearances,  by  a  Dr.  Cowan,  to  examine  the  eastern 
•  coast  of  southern  Africa.  The  Directors  felt  a  pleasure 
which  every  intelligent  individual  in  the  nation  has  partici¬ 
pated,  in  adverting  to  some  information  received  concern¬ 
ing  another  traveller,  Mungo  Park,  tending  to' revive  a  hope 
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that  he  is  still  alive,  and  may.  yet' return  to  narrate  a  more,- 
adventurous  enterprize  than .  has  ever  been  accomplished 
by  tlie  most  daring  of  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors.' 

The  society’s  account  gives  the  amount  of  their  property, 
at  the  beginning  of  this,  year,  at  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pounds  :  on  which  it. is  observed,  that 

‘  From  this  account  it  will  appear,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  during  the  last  year,  has  not  been  very  large,  '  The  funds, 

^  it  will  also  b«;  perceived,  arc  of  slow  growth;  but  the  Directors  have 
reason  to  hope,  that  as  the  nature  of  the  1  nstitution  becomes  more  known. 

It  will  not  fail  to  command  the  'cordial .  and  liberal  support  of  all  who 
have  it  at  heart  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  man. 

‘  They  are  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  obligations  which 
the  Inkitution  is  under  to  some  unknown  individual  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  called  Quakers,  who  lately'  presented  a  donation  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  guineas.*  ’  '  '  '  .  .  .  ‘ 

The  appendix  contains  an  ample  ‘  Abstract  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliaihent  for  abolishing  the  slav’  trade,  and  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  founded  on  them,’  and  sevhral  useful  documents, 
especially  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  that  district  of 
the  Gold  Coast' called  the  Agobna  Country,  from  Mr.  Me¬ 
redith,  a  resident  there.* 

Art.  VII.  Strictures  on  Sandenianianism,  in  twelve  letters  to  a'  Friend. ^ 

By  Andrew  Fuller,  8vo.  pp.  24'4.' price  3s.  6d.  Burditt.'  1810. 

\  .  ■  .  -  '  *  * 

M”-  Fuller  has  been  long  known,  to  religions  persons,  as 
*  a'  plain  but  a  shrewd  and  judicious  writer  on  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  theology.  Wc  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  most  able  defence'  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  that  has 
appeared  in  modern  times*.  .  Without  dwelling  on  tlie  ar¬ 
guments  usually  adduced .  in  its  support,  he  fixes  on  ground 
which  its  adversaries  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  their 
exclusive  property';  and  proves  beyond'  a  doubt,  that  the 
Sociiuan  principles,  as  revived  and  improved  -  by.  Priestley 
and  his  co-adjutors,  are  utterly  inefficient,  for  the,  purpo.s^ 
of  reforming  the  profane  and'  jirofl’gate,  as  well  as  for 
animating  the  piety  and  invigorating  the  virtue  of  the 
faithful.  This  is  not  an  inference  he  tletiuces  from  the  ob- 
vious  character  merely  of  modern  Socinians.  He  does  not 

*  It  may  not  be  ‘  amiss  to  suggest  to  such  of  our  readers  as  shall 
Wish  to  have  these  Reports*  that  they  may  'not  receive  ‘  a  copy  6f 
thc'Laws  and  Regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  tlic  Instittl- 
which  ought  to  accompany  the  First  Report  unless  they  parti- 
cularly  mention  it  in  tHeir  order,  as  it  was  not  contained  in  either  the 
fel  or  the  second  copy  that  we  procured  of  that  Report. 

^  The  Calviniuk  and  Sochian  System  compared  ac  to  their  moral  ten^ 
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misrepresent  their  conduct,  or  caricature  their  opinions,  to 
gain  credit  to  unfounded  calumnies.  He  does  not  fail  to  aval 
himself,  indeed,  of  their  defects,  acknowledged  an.i  bewailfd 
by  their  most  zealous  advocatesT ;  but  by  a  long  iutlnction 
of  particulars,  he  makes  it  evident,  that  their  want  of  de. 
votional  feeling  and  of  enlarged  and  active  beuevoltncf, 
is  riot  accidental  and  adventitious,  but  the  natural  result  of 
their  doctrines.  ' 

The  present  work,  occasioned  in  some  measure  by  a 
former  publication,  and  addressed,  we  believe,'  to  a  neigh, 
bouring  minister  of  the  author’s  own  persuasion,  turni 
upon  topics  which  may  appear  too  minute  and  sectarian, 
as  well  as  too  subtle,  to  occupy  much  space  iit  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  .main  articles  of  Christian 
truth,  and  precluded  from  interfering  with  the  suWdinate 
disputes  of  true  Christians.  But  though  we  must  be  ex¬ 
cused,  on  this  account,  from  entering  into  a  detail  of  the 
particulars,  we  must  beg  leave  to-  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  general  features  of  the  work  ;  subjoining,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  brief  account  of  the  genius  of  Sandemaiiia- 
nism,'  principally  as  it  is  exposed  in  these  letters! 

This  book,  we  think,  exhibits  fewer  of  the  author’s  dc. 
fects,  and  a  greater  portion  of  his  excellences,  than  an\  of 
his  former  publications.  Less  slovenly  in  the  style  and  com- 
positioti,  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  conciliation  fur 
which  he’  has  not  always  been  remarkable  :  and  it  disco¬ 
vers  his  usual  acuteness  and  discrimination,  combined  with 
more  than  his  usual  good  sense.  He  is  not,  however,  so 
luminous  as  on  some  other  occasions  ;  partly  owing  to  tfa^ 
refinement  and  abstruseness  of  his  distinctions,  but  chiefly 
to  a  defective  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  parts  of 
which  are  not. so  disposed  as  mutually  to  derive  arid  reflect 
lustre.  ■ 

The  Sandemanians,  perhaps,  are  a  sect  as  little  known 
to  many  of  our  readers,  as  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
of  the  middle  ages.  There  is,  however,  a  SanJeroanian 
spirit,  which  persons  of  various  religious  denominations 
are  liable  to  imbibe.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  this  should 
be  exposed  and  reprobated,  to  secure  the  simple  from 
being  deceived  by  what  is  specious,  and  led  to  embrace 
a  cold  and  illiberal  system  instead  of  the  kind  and  generous 
leligion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This,  we  think,  is  done  by  our  author 
with  singular  address. 

There  is  no  party  of  Christians  so  uncatholic  and  sectarian 

as  the  Sandemanians.  Never  admitting  a  doubt,  it  seeitis> 
of  the  .correctness  of  those  opinions  by  which  ' they  ^ 
distinguished  from  other  Christian^  they  regard 
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JiiTer  from  them,  if  not  with  hostility,  at  least  with  the 
g^est  indifference.  This  striking  feature  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  appears  to  originate- in  an  'unreasonable  and  partial 
fiew  of  the  gospel,  .as'  for  the  most  part  a  relief  for  the 
consciences  of  the  guilty,  and  not  principally  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  doctrines  set  in  the  clearest  light,  and  of  precepts 
atteniled  with  the  most  powerful  motives,  fur.  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  heart,  purifying  the  taste,  and  producing 
and  bringing  to  perfection  all  the  virtues  of  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  susceptible.  As  just  notions  are  of  far  great¬ 
er  importance,  in  their  estimation,  than  well  regulated  affec¬ 
tions  and  a  correct  deportment,  they  judge,  of  a  man’s 
Christianity  from  his  opinions  rather  than  from  his  virtues ; 
and  discover  a  more  ardent  zeal  in  diffusing  their  own  par¬ 
tial  views  of  Christian  truth,  than  in  propagating  the  great 
principles  of  our  religion,  and  producing  an  evangelical  .spi¬ 
rit.  They  are  so  solicitous  to  learn,  that  they  forget  to  prac¬ 
tice;  and  substitute  a  punctilious  attention  to  the  subordi¬ 
nate  duties  they  owe  to  each  other,  for  a  complacency 
that  delights  in  the  whole  family  of  Christ  and  a  benevo¬ 
lence  that  embraces  all  mankind.  Their  notions  on  many 
points  of  Christian  truth  are  minutely  accurate  ;  but,  with 
these  notions,  is  blended  .  a  variety  of  subtle  errors,  which 
form  the  character  of  their  system,  and  would  have  eluded 
the  observation  of  a  writer  of  less  discrimination  than  Mr. 
Fuller.  We  consider  these  letters  as  a  proper  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  the  system,  and  recommend  tnem  to  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  all  who  may  be  disposed  to.  admire,  but  have  notac- 
,tualiy  embraced  it. 

We  shall  only  add  one  extract,  as  a  general  confirmation  of 
our  remarks. 

‘  It  midit  be  said,  there  need  be  no  question  about  h6v}  we  repent,  or 
hope,  or  love,  or  pray :  but  lohat  we  repent  of,  what  we  hope  for,  what 
t»c  lore,  and  what  wc  pray  for.  And  true  it  is,  that  if  we  repent  of  sin 
at  sin,  hope  for  the  things  which  the  gospel  promises,  love  the  true  cha- 
racter  of  God,  and  all  that  bears  his  image,  and  pray  for  those  things 
vhich  are  according  to  his  will,-  there  will  be  nothing  wanting  as  to  the 
manner:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  manner 
of  these  exercises  in  true  Christians  and  in  merely  nominal  ones.  Our  be- 
ingri^tasto  the  otjects  may  be  i  proof  of  our  being  right  as  to  the 
manner,  as  the  needle’s  pointing  to  the  magnet  proves  the  correspond- 
oce  of  the  nature  of  the  one  witli  that  of  the  other  :  but  as  in  this 
case  we  should  not  say,  h  is  of  no  account  whether  the  needle  be  made 
of  steel  or  of  some  other  substance,  so  that  it  points  to  the  magnet, 
mother  in  the  other  should  we  consider  the  nature  of  spiritual  exercises  as 
*  matter  of  no  account  but  merely  the  objects  on  which  they  ter¬ 
minate. 

.  ‘  When  we  read  concerning  the  duty  of  prayer,  that  “  The  Lord  is 
Ughuotip  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth  and  that  we  know  not  what 
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to  pray  for  Ar  nvc  pu^ht^*\  we  infer  that  there  is  somethiopf  Jn  the  nature  of 
a  gooQ  man’s  prayers  which  distinguishes  them  from  others.  But,  there 
is  just  the  same  reason  for  inferring  that  .there  is  sprnething  in  the  nature 
of  a  good  man’s  knowledge,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  others* 
for  ns  he  only  that  is  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  prays  as  he  oughts  so  he 
Only  that  is  taught  of  God  knoweth  any  thing  as  he  ought  to  know. 

*  ‘The  holy  nature  of  living  faith  may  oe  difficult,  and  even  impossible  to 
be  ascertained  but  by  its  effects  ;  as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,*  to  dis. 
tinguish  some  seeds  ^from  others,*  till  they  have  each  brought  forth  their 
respective  fruits  ;  but  a  difference  .there  is  notwithstanding.  If  there 
need  be  no  enquiry  as  to  the  nature  o£  faith,  but  merely  concerning 
itS'Objects,  how  was  jt ’that  the.  Corinthians,  who  by  their  unworthy  spirit 
and  conduct  had  rendered  their  being.Christ’s  disciples  indeed  a  matter  of 
doubt,  should  be  told  to  examine  themselves  whether  tliey  \ycre  in  the  faith, 
and  should  be  furnished  with  this  criterion,  that  if  ♦hey  were  true  bcllcYcrs, 
aud  not  reprobates,  or  such  .as  would  be  disapproved  as  dross,  “  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  them.”  On  the  principle  here  opposed,  they  should  have  ex¬ 
amined  not  themselves,  but  merely  their  creed,  or  what  they  belitvcd,  in  or- 
der  to  know  whether  they  were  in  the  faith. 

•  ‘  If  the  faith  of  devils  would  have  issued  in  their  salvation,  provided 
they  had  been  placed'in  circumstances  of  hope  like  us,  it  will  follow  that 
faith  is  not  produced  by^the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  merely  by  *l)i. 
vine  Providence.  No  one,  [.presume,  .will  ascribe  the  belief  of  devlls.to 
the  Holy  Spirit  :  whatever^they  .believe  must  be  .owing  to  the  situation  io 
which  they  are  placed,  and  the.  circumstances  attending  them.  But  if 
faith  may  be  the  mere  effect  of  situation  and  circumstances  in  one  case, 
why  not  in  another?  Sandemanians  have  often  been  charged  with  setting 
‘aside  the  work  of  the  Spirit  ;  and  have  often  denied  the  charge:  but 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  other  principles,  their  notion  of  the  faith 
of  devils  must  sap  the  foundation  of  tliat  important  doctrine.  If  this 
notion  be  true,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  party  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  truth  clearly  stated  and  sufficiently  impressive,  and  within  the  ^ 
limits  of  the  promise  of  salvation*  All  the  change  therefore  which 
necessary  to  eternal  life  may  be  wrought  by  only  a  proper  adjustment  of 
moral  causes. .  Only^phce  mankind  in  circumstances  in  which  their  rniodi 
shall  be  impressed  with  terror  equal  to  that  of  the  fallen  angels, .  and  let 
the  promise  of  salvation  to  believers  Joe  continued  as  it  is,  and  alj  would  be 
saved.  And  with  respect  to  the  fallen  angels  themselves,  only  extend  to 
.them  the  promise  of  believers,  and  they  are  at  once  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
.Such  on  this  hypothesis  would  have  been .  the  happy  condition  of  both  men 
and  devils^,  but  the  hope  of  mercy,  and  the  sense  of  wrath,  are  both 
rendered  aboftive  for  want  of  being  united.  Providence  places  sinners 
on  earth  under  the  hope  of  salvation ;  .  but  tlien  they  are  not  in  circunij 
stances  sufficiently  impressive,  and  so  it  comes  to  nothing.  In  h^" 
the  circumstances  are  sufficiently  impressive,  and  .they  actually  be* 
lieve  ;  but  then  there  is  no  hope,  and  so  again  il  comes  to  nothing, 
pp.  73^76.  .  •  ; 
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Art.  Vin*-  Letters  •from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  Ut  Friends. 

Svo.  pp.  510.  Price  10s.  CaddI  and  Davies.  1809. 

XHIS  rather  a  dangerous  book  for  a  reviewer  of  the  cur- 
^  rent  year  to  meddle  with.  Two  disadvantages  in  parti^ 
cuiar  he  must' have  .to  encounter.  Jii  the  first  place,  these 
letrcr-r  are  no  longcr  new.  There  is  mucli  more  tliah  uiany 
.persons  are  apt  to  suppose,  in  the  privilege  of  announcing  a 
book  ;  and  it  is  really  amusing  to  observe  the  extreme  eager¬ 
ness  of  sonte  of  tlie  rival  journalists  to  get  the  start  of  each 
other  in  this  respect ; — ^knowing  as  they  do  that  curiosity  will 
often  carry  a  reader  in  tolerable  temper  through  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  criticism,  auddoubly  enhance  the  enjoyment  afforded 
by  a  good  one.  Besides  this,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  (wo 
persons  of  ordinary  talents  to  write  upon  the  same  stibject,. 
without  touching  at  least  incidentally,  upoti  the  same  topics,  and 
sometimes  tyithout  touching  u|)on  them  in  a  certain  similarity 
of  manner.  There  are  some  things  which  lie  so  obviously  on 
the  surface,,  that  they  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  avoidetl : 
they  occur  just  as  readily  to  the  most  careless  observer  as  to  the 
most  profound ;  and  he  evidently  stands  the  fairest  chance  to 
be  thought  original  who  can  secure  them  first.  Now  in  the 
critical  chace  of  these  letters  we  are  not  only  a  little  in  the 
'  rear, .but  absolutely  distanced;  and  the. long  delay  which  ha^ 
taken  place  in.  our  notice  of  them  tarising  from  circumstances 
we  could  neither  foresee  nor  controul,)  forbids  - us  either 
'  to  presume  upon  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  or  to  hope  that 
any  large  portion  of  what  we  can  say  will  come  recomnicndv-d 
with  the  attraction  of  novelty.  A  still  more  formidable  disr 
advantage,  however,  is  that  the  critiques  which  . have  already 
'appeared  in  several  of  our  most  able  journals,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  so  admirable,  as  to  render  any  subsequent  attempt  exr 
tremely  hazardous,  if  not  to  produce  a  sort  of  almost  hopelc.ss 
inertioii.  It  is  not  that  here  and  there  a  wide  path  has  been  pre¬ 
occupied,  but  every  .turn  and  winding  has  been  thoroughly 

i explored;  not  merely  that  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  radical  topics  have  been  appropriated,,  but  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  traced  toils  most  distant  ramifications.  .Every 
thing,  in  short,'  or  nearly  every  thing  which  the  letters  of  War- 
.hnrton  would  naturally  suggest,  whether  in  regard'  to  the  cor¬ 
respondence  itself,  or  the  character  of  the  man,  or  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  his  writings,  has  been  so  fully  anticipated,  and 
viewed  with  such  distinctness  of  remark,  as  to  leave  compa¬ 
ratively  very  little  for  future  discrimination.  In  this  incoiv 
yenient  predicament,  nothing  remains  but  to  content -ourselves 
'''■th  the  scanty  gleaning  of  an  abundant  harvest.  A  servile 
fCiereiice,  indeed,  to  the  labours  of  others,  we  altogether  dis- 
uaioi;  but  at  the  same  tirne  we  are  not  ignorant  how  difficult 
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it  is  to  divert  the  stream  of  thought  from  channels  in  wblcli|t 
has  once  been  taught  to  flow ;  ana  are  ready  therefore  to  ac. 
knowledge,  that  we  feel  much  more  solicitude  for  the  cor. 
rectness  of  ouf  remarks  than  for  their  novelty. 

Independently  of  the  celebrity  of  the  writer^  thefee  lettors 
are  certainly  interesting.  They  display  great  boldness  of 
thought,  and  fertility  of  imagination.  They  contairl  tiiany 
striking  and  judicious  remarks,  many  amusing  anecdotes  of 
literary  history,  and  many  fine  touches  of  charactef  5  and  are 
seasoned  with  a  certain  proportion  of  wit,  and  a  still  more 
abundant  quantity  of  satire.  This  praise  however  must  be 
received  with  considerable  deductions :  for  the  wit  is  not 
always  remarkable  for  delicacy,  nor  the  satire  for  truth :  and 
the  character  of  the  writer,  though  stamped  in  somewhat  less 
harsh  and  forbidding  lines,  perhaps,  than  in  some  of  his  con. 
troversial  writings,  remains  essentially  unaltered.  He  is  still 
seen  frowning  a  stern  defiance  on  every  one  who  approaches 
in  the  garb  of  a  competitor,  and  looking  down  with  con. 
temptuous  arrogance  upon  the  whole  world  always  except, 
ing  a  few  select  persons  who  were  in  some  degree  sensible  of 
his  transcendent  merits,  and  who  were,  for  that  reason,  not 
quite  unworthy  to  co-exist  with  him.  Before  we  proceed  to 
a  closer  examination  of  the  correspondence,  it  may  just 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  opens  in  the  year  174D,  with  a 
letter  from  Warburton,  acknowledging  the  acceptance  of  a 
copy  of  Hurd’s  Edition  of  Horace ;  that  it  is  continued, 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  coldness  or  distrust, or 
the  smallest  abatement  of  complimentary  warmth,  till  the  latter 
end  of  1776  ;  and  that  it  is  introduced  by  the  following  ‘  entry 
on  a  ft/ff«4’  page  in  the  first  of  five  portfolios  containing  the^ 
original  leturs,’  dated  Jan.  18,  1793. 

*  These  letters  give  so  true  a  picture  of  the  writer’s  character,  and  are, 
besides,  so  worthy  of  him  in  all  respects  {I  mean,  if  the  reader  can  for¬ 
give  the  playfulness  of  his  wit  in  some  instances,  and  the  partiality  of  his 
friendship  in  many  more),  that,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  I  would  hate 
them  published  after  my  death,  and  the  piofits  arisiiig  from  the  sale  of 
■  them,  applied  to  the  benefit  of  tlie  Worcester  Infirmary. 

R.  WORCESTER.' 


Of  Warburton’s  original  manner  of. thinking,'  and  peculiar 
talent  of  illustration,  the  instances  iiithts'  volume  are  nume¬ 
rous.  We  shall  take  a  few  a't  hazard.  A  projected  expositioa 
of  the  book  of  Job  draws  forth  the  following  sarcastic  obscr* 
vations. 

•  Poor  Job !  It  was  his  eternal  fate  to  be  persecuted  by  his  frieniiJ. 
His  three  comforters  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him,  and  w 
has  been  executing  in  tjcgtt  ever  since.  He  Was  first  bound  to  the  stakt 
ky  a  leag  catena  «f  Crack  Fathers ;  then  tortured  by  Pineda }  then  sinm* 
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rled  by  Caryl,  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Wesley;  and  anatomized  by 
Garnet.  Pray  don’t  reckon  me  amongst  his  hangmen.  I  only  acted 
the  tender  part  of  his  wife^  and  was  for  making  short  work  with  him.  But 
lit  was  ordained,  I  think,  by  a  fate  like  that  of  Prometheus,  to  lie  still 
upon  his  dunghill  and  have  his  bruns  sucked  out  by  owls.  One. 
Hodges,  a  head  of  Oxford,  now  threatens  us  with  a  new  Auto  da  ft* 
pp.  29,  30.  . 

It  is  curious,  to  compare  with  this  what  he  says  oil  the  same 
subject  in  the  Divine  Legation  (Vol.  II.  p.  11.) 

<  Job’s  life,  by  means  of  the  devil  and  his  false  friends,  was  an  exercise 
of  his  patience ;  and  his  history,  by,  means  of  criticism  and  his  commenta¬ 
tors,,  has  since  been  an  exercise  of  our’s.  1  am  far  from  thinking  my¬ 
self  unconcerned  in  this  mischief fur,  by  a  foolish  attempt  to  support 
his  name  and  character,  1  have  been  the  occasion  of  bnoging  whole 
bands  of.  hostile  critics  upon  him,  who,  like  the  Sabeatu  and  •jChaldtant 
of  old,  soon  reduced  him  back  to  his  dunghill.  Some  came  armed  in 
Latin,  some  in  English,  and  some  in  the  language  of  Billingsgate. 
Most  of  them  were  professedly  written  against  me ;  but  all  in  reality  bear 
hardest  against  the  good  old  patriarch,* '&c. 

The  commentators  of  Shakespeare  do  not  meet  witH  much 
more  mercy  than  those  of  Job. 

<  I  have,  indeed,  as  .  you  say,  raised  a  spirit  without  designing  it. 
And  while  I  thought  I  was  only  conjecturing,  it  seems  1  was  conjuring. 
So  that  1  had  no  sponer  evoked  the  name  of  Shakespear  from  the  rotten 
monument  of  his  former  editions,  than  a  crew  of  strange  devils,  and 
more  grotesque  than  any  of  those  he  laughs  at  in  the.  old  farces,  came 
chattering,  mewing,  and  grinning  round  about  me.*  p.  13. 

In  the  same  style  of  homely  comparison  he  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  church. 

.‘  The  church,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  is  worth  saving,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  unclean  beasts  and  vermin  that  almost  filled  it,  and  probably  made 
most  noise  and  clamour-io  it,  but  for  the  little  corner  of  rationality,  that 
was  as  much  distressed  by  the  stink  within  as  by  the  tempest  without. 

I  ‘  The  Rabbins  make  the  giant  Gog  or  Magog  contemporary  with 
I  Noah,  and  convinced  by  his  preaching.  So  that  he  was  disposed  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  Ark.  But  here  lay  the  distress  ;  it  by  no  mean* 

I  tuited  his  dimensions. '  Therefore,  as  he  could  not  enter  in,  he  contented 
himself  to  ride  upon  it  astride.  And  diough  you  must  suppose  that,  ia 
stormy  weather,  he  was  more  than  halt  boots  over,  he  kept  his  seat, 
ud  dismounted  safely,  when  the  Ark  landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  Image 
fow  to  yourself  this  illustriona  Cavalier  mounted  on  hi$  hachn^  ;  and  see 
u  it  does  not  bring  before  yon'the'Church,  bestrid  by  some  uimpish  mi- 
Utter  of  state,  who  turns  and  winds '  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  only  di^ 
firence  is.  that  Gog  believed  the  preacher  of  rightMUsness  and  religiojv* 
14,119. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  an  imaguialdoa  like  this, 
nuniiiig  down  every  chance  allusion  that  crossed  its  path, 
*oul(i  on  some  occausioiis  ran  wild :  but  it  is  tp  b«  lameatpdy 
Voi.  VI.  31 
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•  • 

Nve  think,  that  it  should  ever  be  "suffered  to  wanton  intole. 
vity,  or  degenerate  into  coarseness.*  We  shall  not,  however 
produce  examples  of  what  we  condemn,'  but  turn  with  mucli 
greater  pleasure  to  a  specimen  of  more  sober  thought. 

' .  *  You  see  what  man  ie,  when  never  so  little  within  the  verge  of  matte 
and  motion  in  a  ferment.  The  affair  of  Lisbon  has  made  men  tremble, 
as  well  as  the  Continent  shake,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another ;  froQ 
Gibraltar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.-  To  suppose  ^these  desolationi 
the  S'  ourge  of  Heaven  for  human  impieties,  is  a  dreadful  reflection ;  and 
yet  to  'suppose  ourselves  in  a  forlorn  and  fatlierless  world,  is  ten  tiiMi  a 
more  frightful  consideration.  In  the  first  case,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  avoid  our  destruction  by  the  amendment  of  our  manners ;  in  the 
latter,  we  are  kept  incessantly  alaimed  by  the  blind  rage  of  warring  ele. 
ments.  •  - 

■  « The  -relation  of  the  Captain  of  •  a  Vessel,  to  the  Admiralw,  ai 
Mr.  Yorke  told  me  the  story,  has  something  very  striking  in  it.  He  lay 
off  Lisbon  on  this  fatal  Ist  of  November,  preparing  to  hoist  sail  for  Eng. 
land  .  He  looked  towards  the  city  in  the  morning,  which  gave  the  pro. 
mise  of  a  fine  day,  and  saw  that  proud  Metropolis  rise  above  the  wavet, 
Nourishing'  in  wealth  and  plenty,  and  founded  on  a.  rock  that  promised  a 
Poet’s  eternity,  at  least,  to  its  grandeur..  He  looked  an  hour  after,  and 
saw  the  city,  involved  in  flames,  and  sinking  in  thunder.  A  sight  more 
awful  niortaPeyes  could  not'behold  on  this  side  the  day  of  doom.  And 
yet  does  not*  human  pride  make  us  miscalculate  ?  A  drunken  beggar 
shall  work  as  horrid  a  desolation  with  a  kick  of  his  foot  against  an  ant* 
hill,  as  subteiraneous  air  and  fermented-  minerals  to  a  populous  city.  And 
if  we  take  in  the  universe  of  things  rather  vvith'  a  philosophic  than  a  re¬ 
ligious  eye,  where  is  the  difference  in  point  of  real  importance  between 
them  f’ p.  203, 

In  the  impriviaiur  we  have  quoted.  Dr.  Hurd  candidly  soliciti 
the. reader’s  indulgence  for'  what  he  calls  Warburton’s  ‘  play¬ 
fulness  of  wit,  and  partiality  of  friendship.’  The  epithet 
playful,  ‘in  this  eoniiection,  instantly  brings  before  us  the 
rou'gh  gambolling  of  an  arctic  bear;  and,  in  our  humble opi- 
uio’n,-ihe  fi'ieudship  soars,  not  unfrequently,  into  very  extra'va- 
gant  con  plitinent.  Thus,  referring  to  Hurd’s  dissertation  on 
‘  imitation  in  works  of  genius^’  he  ^ays,  ‘  it  is  no  wonder  the 
thing  is  not  at  all  understood,  for  it  is  deep,'ahd’  consequently 
‘  reserved  for  j/dtt* — ’the  aforesaid  Dr.  Hurd";  who,  not  to  be  be- 
hind  hand,  assures  his  modest  friend,  that  ‘the  completion  of  the 
•Divine -.Legation  is  a  debt  owed  to  truth  and  to  posterity.’  For 
who  hereafter  will  be  able.to  throw  those  lights  upon  religion 
-which  these  preparatory’ volumes  enable  you  to  throw  upon  it 
And  would  you’ — it  is  pathetically  added — ‘  envy  those  lighK 
to  the  ages  to  come,  that  are  more  and  more  likely  to  stand 
iti  need  of  them?’  To  administer  some  little  comfort  uniicr 
,this  distressing  apprehension,  the  great  enlightener  of  futut® 
^es  rejoins,  \.You  are  the  only  successor  1  c.ould  wish  to  bavei 
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«nd  if*  some  secret  reasons  of  Providence,  these  attempts 
bf  not  defeated,  *1  ain-stire  live;  you  will  tffeH'  *what  1 

„{[empted, — to  make  revelation  understoodj  .which  weare  ig¬ 
norant  of  to  a  deuree  that  will  hereafter' appear ’sutpri;ting.* 
^nd  so  these  worthy  dignitaries' proceed,  overwheltning  each 
other  with  adulati(*n,  pitying  the  unparalleled  s»ilpidity  of  the 
joe,  and  treati  g  with  unqualified  contempt  all  those  unhappy 
persons  who  had  t!ie  bad  fortune  to  entertain  opinjons  at  va> 
nance  with  tlieir  own.  The  age,  it  appears,  is  quite  mise- 
ta'i'le,  althougli  still  capable,  perhaps,’ of  being  ‘  shamed  by 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Hnrd'.’  It'is  *  an  age  which  will  not  allow  a 
inan  to  say  the  least  good  of  himself,  and  will  hardly  bear 
to  bear  it  from  another,’ — ‘  an  age  of  real '  darkness,’  ia 
which,  whatever  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  rising  gcr 
neration,  the  ‘  grown  gentlemen  must  -  be  left  to  their  owii 
devices:’  in  which  Bishop  Warburtoh  is  seriously  ’*  afraid  of 
outliving  common  sense  as  tyell  as  learning  in  his' reverend 
brotherhood,’  and  in  which  Dr.  Hurd,  though  he  ‘  beats 
about  for  men  of  understanding,’  can  *  rarely  meet  with  any 
thing  but  coxcoiiiDs.’  Nor  do  individuals  come  off  much 
better  than  the  collective  generation.  The  luckless  wights 
who  bad  presumed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Divine  Le¬ 
gation  are  ‘  poor  creatures,’  ‘  villains,’  ‘  packs  of  wretches,’ 

*•  pert  dunces,’  and  ‘  infamous  scribblers.’  Divines  or  in¬ 
fidels,  no  matter;  Hume  deserves  ‘  advancement  to  no  place 
but  the  pillory,’  and  the’ amiable  minded  Jortin  is  as  *  base 
as  he  is  mean,’  and  ‘  as  vain  as  he  is  dirty.’  One  Johnson, 
who  had  the  impudence  to  tamper  with  the  plays’  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  after  the  celebrated  Bishop  Warburton  had  given  to 
the  world  a  finished  edition  of  them,  and  the  still  greater 
impudence  to  try  the  truth  of  some  of  that  Bishop’s  extrava¬ 
gant  conjectures,  is  thus  pleasantly  pimislied  for’ his  presump¬ 
tion.  ■  '  ... 

‘  The  remar'  s  he  makes  in  every  page  on  my  commentaries ‘are  full  of 
imlence  and  malignant  refiections,  which,  had'  they  not  in’  them  as  much 
folly  as  malignity,  I  should  have  had  reason  to  be  offended  with.  As  it 

1  think  myself  obliged  to  him,  in  thus  setting  before  the  publick  so 
I  many  of  my  notes,  with  hu  remarks  upon  them  ;  for  though  I  have  no 
opinion  of  that  trifling  part  of.tbe  putflick,  which  pretends  to 
judge  of  this  part  of  literature,  in  which  boys  and  girls  decide,  yet- 1 
think  nobody  can  be  mietaken  in  this  comparison  {.^though  I  think  their 
“Wughts  have  never  yet  extended  thus  far ’as  ,to’ reflect,  that  to  discover 
UK  corrupudn  in  an  author’s  text,  and  by  a  luppy  sagacity  to  restore  if 
to  sense,  is  no  easy  task :  but  when  the  discovery  is  made,  then  td 
^vil  at  the  conjectu're, '  to  propose  an  equivalent,  and  defend  nonsense^ 
hy  producing  out  of  the  thick  darkness  it  occasions,  a  weak  and  faint 
gumnieiing  of  sense  (which  has  been  the  business  of  ' this  Editor  through^ 
^0  to  the  easiest,  as  well  as  dullest  of  all  literary  efforts.'  pp.  S67»  368. 

This  we  think  is  .almost  as  far  as  prejudice  can  go.  *  No- 
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body  mistaken  in  the  comparison.?’ .  Why  no ;  but  it  i*  j 
Compitrison  which  Warburton  would  have  acted  wisely  hot  to 
provoke.  Both  these  great  iren  were  alike  chargeable, 
perhaps,  with  exercising  a  sort  of  literary  despotism  :  but  the 
authority  of  Johnson  is  more  sufferable,  because  it  seems  to  be 
inspired  by  the  confidence  of  elementary  and  indisputable 
truth,  ana  is  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  a  daz/.ling,  tbouirh 
somewhat  meretricious  eloquence.  Warburton  speaks  with 
.the  imperiousness  of  a  man,  whose  superioriiy  depends  not 
so  much  upon  inborn  dignity,  as  upon  the  implicit  liotnageof 
those  who  surround  him.  He  looks  at  remote  objects  through 
a  doubtful  and  uncertain  light,  and  yet  rises  in  his  demands  of 
deference  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  distance,  and  the 
indistinctness  of  the  medium.  If  Johnson  was  not  equal  in  va* 
riety  and  extent  of  learning,  yet  in  rectitude  of  judgement  and 
real  power  of  thinking  he  was  beyond  all  controversy  superior. 
His  survey  of  things  was  taken  from  a  far  loftier  eminence; 
and  his  decisions,  although,  like  Warburton’s,  too  frequently 
biassed  by  personal  prejudices  and  predilections,  were  in 
general  incomparably  more  deliberate  and  discrimin.'iting, 
Wurburtoii’s  learning,  taken  in  connection  at  least  with  his 
hasty  and  incautious  temper,  only  served  on  nsany  occasions 
to  lead  him  ingeniously  wrong.  Like  a  facility  of  versifica¬ 
tion  to  an  unmstidious  poet,  it  was  more  an  evil  than  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Accustomed  to  contemplate  rather  what  others  had 
thought,  than  to  investigate  abstract  truth,  his  fertile  memory 
was  always  prepared  to  supply  allusions  and  parallels  without 
number;  and  thus  enabled  him,  on  any  disputed  point  of  an* 
liquity,  to  give  a  colour  of  plausibility  to  reveries  no  matter 
how  wild  and  paradoxical.  He  displayed  admirable  iiigeuuitr, 
indeed,  in  connectuig  the,  successive  links  of  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  discussion  ;  but  seldom  looked  to  the  security  of  the  place 
from  whence  the  whole  chain  was  suspended.  'I'hus,  a  very 
small  part  of  the  Divine  Legation,  comparatively,  is  devoted 
to  establish  the  fundamental  proposition, — that  IVloses  did  not 
include,  in  his  plan  of  legislation,  the  sanction  of  a  I'nture 
state.  The  fact  is  almost  assumed  ;  and  the  great  momeiuum 
of  intelleetual  force  is  kept  in  reserve  to  account  for  it.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  the  subordinate  or  rather  insubordinate  dis¬ 
quisitions  of  that  elaborate  work.  The  adventure  of  .^neas 
to  the  shades,  for  example,,  is  maintained  to  represent  a  real 
initiation  into  the  Efeusinian  mysteries,  because  the  .^aieid 
was  ‘  a  system  of  politics  ;!  and  JEneas,  being  .consequently  a 
lawgiver,  must  do  as  other  lawgivers  havl  done  before  hiin*' 
l^ow  this  proposition  is  not  certainly  self  evident.  Yet  it  is 
uo  sooner  stated,  than  the  learned  author  proceeds  immedii'tely 
to  ransack  his  erudition  for  dubious -and  recondite  analog^c^l 
->such  as  that  the,  venerable  Sybil  corresponds  to  the 
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pliant  or  ‘sbewman,  of  the  mysteries.;’  that  the  *  aureus  et  foliis 
et  lento  viinine  ramus,’  answers  to  the  wreaths  of  myrtle  worn 
bv  the  initiateii  1  that  the  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus  conveys  an 
ailitsion  to  the  medicated  drugs  with  which  the  aspinmts  were 
drenched,  III  order  to  stimuiate'them  to  a  confession  of  their 
Climes,  ikc.  ^c.  It  is  not  thought  nccessarv  to  explain  satis* 
fnctuiily  w!iy  ^neas,.who,  according  to  this  most  poetical 
iivijothcsis,  may  be  styled  chief  justice  of  the,  Trojans,  should 
tie  found  voyaging  and  breaking  the  peace,  and  not 
once  exerting  himself  in  his  capacity  of  lawgiver;  or  how 
Virgil  sitould  have  incorporated  in  his  political  performance 
the  avviul  secrets  of  the  mysteries,  at  the  certainty  of  render- 
in<T  himself  infamous  in  the  eves  of  his  countrvtnen.  In 
short,  it  is  always  in  the  vital  parts  of  his  argument  that  Bishop 
Warourton  is  most  vulnerable ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  his 
natne  should  already  be  remembered,  rather  as  a  lesson  against 
thr  abuse  of  learning,  than  as  an  example  of  its  successful 
application. — But  wc  must  return  to  the  letters. 

Ill  jiisiice  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  specimens  of 
criticism  we  have  already  quoted  are  among  the  worst  in  the 
volume.  It  is  but  right,  therefore,  to  produce  some  of  a 
contrary  description.  The  following  remarks  on  Pope's 
imitations  of  Horace  are  thrown  oft'  in  his  best  manner. 

*  Mr.  Pope,  you  know,  uses  the  Roman  poet  for  little  more  than  his 
canvas.  And,  if  the  old  design  or  colouring  chance  to  suit  his  {Hirpose, 
It  is  well:  if  not,  he  employs  his  own,  without  ceremony  or  scruple. 
Hence  it  is,  that  he  is  so  frequently  serious  where  Horace  is  in  jest,  and 
gay,  where  the  other  is  disgusted.  Had  it  been  his  purpose  to  paraphrase 
an  ancient  satyrist,  he  had  hardly  made  choice  of  Horace ;  with  whom» 
as  a  poet,  he  held  littk  in  common,  besides  his  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  life  and  manners,  and  a  curious  felicity  of  expression,  wbich  consists  io 
using  the  simplest  language  with  dignity,  and  the  most  adorned,  with  ease. 
But  his  harmony  stnd  strength  of  numbers,  his  force  and  splendour  of 
colouring,  his  gravity  and  sublime  of  sentiment,  are  of  anotner  school. 
If  you  ask  then  why  he  took  any  body  to  imitate,  I  will  tell  you  ;  these 
imitations  being  of  the  nature  of  parodies  they  add  a  borrowed  grace  and 
vigour  to  his  original  wit.’  pp.  4,  Ji. 

There  is  great  truth  and  discernment  in  his  estimate  of  th/e 
merits  of  Tiilotson. 


^  As  a  preacher,  1  suppose  his  established  fame  is  chiefly  owing  to  his 
being  the  first  City-divine  who  talked  rationally  and  wrote  purely*  1 
^ink  the  sermons  published  in  his  life-time  are  fine  moral  discourses, 
ihey  bt.ar  indeed  the  character  of  their  author,  simple,  elegant,  candidf 


like  Taylor :  nor  a  discourser  in  their  sense,  like  Barrow ;  free 
from  their  irregularities,  but  not  able  to  reach  their  heights.  On  which 
account  I  p:efer  them  infinitely  to  him.  You  eannot  sleep  with  Taylor  ; 
you  cannot  forbear  thinking  with  Barrow.  But  you  may  be  much  at 
your  ease  in  the  midst  oi  a  long  lecture  from  Xiilotson ;  dear,  and 
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rational,  and  .equable  as  he  is.  Perhaps  the  last  quality  roay^accooct 
for  it/  pp.  127,  128.. 

We  im  et  with  many  excellent  observations  on  the  parlia. 
TTientary  historians.  •  The*  character  of  Clarendon,  in  parti, 
cular,  isdravMi  in  a  very  masterly  manner  :  but  this  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  quote,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sarcastic  sketches 
of  Hume,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire..  We  must,  however 
make  room  for  the  following  ingenious  and  lively  criticism 
on  Butler.  ^  .  * 

^  As  to  these  Remains  of  Butler," they  are  certainly,  his:  but  they 
would  not  strike  the  puhlick,  if  that  publick  was '  honest.  But  the  pub. 
lick  is  a  malicious  monster,  which  cares  not  what  it  affords  to  dead  merit, 
so  It  can  but  depress  the  living.  There,  was  something  singular  in  this 
same  Buder.  Besides  an  infinite  deal  of  wit,  he  had  great  sense  and 
ipeoetration,  both  in  the  sciences  and  the  world.  Yet  with-.all  this,  he 
could  never  plan  a  work,  nor  tell  a  story  wipll.  The  first  appears  from  his 
Hudibras,  the  other  from  \i\s  Ele/i/iant  in  the  Moon.  He  evidently  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  by  turning  it  into  long  verse :  from 
whence,  yot;  perceive,  he  thought  the  fault  lay  in  the  doggerel  verse,  but 
that  was  his  forte  ;  W\k  fault  lay  in  manner  of  telling.  Not  but  he 
might  have  another  reason  for  trying  his  talents  at  heroic  verse— emulation. 
Dryden  had  burst  out  in  a  surprising  manner;  and  in  such  a  case,  the 
poetic  world  (as  we  .have  seen  by  a  later  instance)  is  always  full  p.f  imi* 
tators.  •  But  Butler's  heroics  are  poor  stuff ;  indeed  only  doggerel,  made 
languid  by  heavy  expletives.  This  attempt  in  the.change  of  his  measure 
was  the  sillier,,  not  only  as  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  in  the  short  mea¬ 
sure,  but  as  that  me«is.ute,  somehow  or  other,  suits  best  with  his  sort.of 
wit.  .His  ^characters  are  full  of  cold,  puerilities,  though  intermixed  with 
abundahee.of  wit,  and  with  a  great. deal  of  good  sense.  He  is  sometimes 
wonderfully  fine  both  in  his  sentiment  and  expression  ;  as  where  he.  defines 
.the  proud  .man  to  be  a  fool  in  fermentation  where,  speaking  of  the 

Antiquary,  he  says,  he  has >  a  great  veneration  for  words  that  are  stricken 
"  in  years j  ‘and  are  grown  so  aged  that  they,  have  out-lived  their  emfiloymetiis* 
But  tbe..^*eatest  fault  in,  these  characters  is,  that  they  arc  a  bad  and  false 
species  of  composition.  As  for  his  editor,  heris  always  in ,  the  wrong 
where  there,  was  a  possibility  of  his  mistaking.  Notwithstanding  this,  1 
could  wish  this  fellow  would  give  us  a  new  edition  of  HiidibraSt  .for  the 
reason  he  mentions.^  pp.  287,  288.  * 

•  -  Warburton  has. been  accused  in  ..terms  much  too. unquali¬ 
fied,  of  being  habitually  insensible  to  the  softer  feelings  of 
our  nature.  In  various  parts  of  these,  letters,  he  manifests  a 
benc.volence  and  placidity,  truly, engaging.  He  tlius  writes  to 

Dr.  Hurd,  at  different  times,  when  in  affliction  for  the  death  of 
liis  parents.  ;  .  - 

*  I  ought  rather  to  rejoice  with'  all  who  loved  that  good 'man  lately  ft- 
leased,  than  to  condole  with  them.  Can  tliere'Be  af  greater  consolation  to 
all  his  friends  than  th^t  h^  was  snatched**ffcrm'  human  miseries  to 'the' re¬ 
ward  of  his  labours  ?  You  I  am  sure  must  rejoice,  aniidst  all  the  tender- 
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ocis  of  filial  piety  and  the  softenings  of  natural  affection  4  the  gentle 
njtflancholy,  tliat  the  incessant  memory  of  so  indulgent  a  parent  and  so 
excellent  a  man  will  make  habitual,  will  be  always  Heightened  with  the 
sense  of  his  present  happiness  ;  where,  perhaps,  one  ,oF  his  pleasures  is 
his  ministering-care.  over  those  which  arc  dearest  to  him  in  life.  I  dare 
lay  this  will  be  your  case,  because  the  same  circumstances  have  made  it 
inioe.*  PP*  202,  203. 

«  I  rejoice  when  1  find  a  ainailarity  of  our  fortunes,  in  the  gentler  parts 
of  humanity. — My  mother,  somewhat  less  indebted  to  years,  though  not 
to  the  infirmities  of  them,  at  length  fell  asleep,*  and  departed,  in  all  the 
tranquility  and  ease  that  your  mother  did.  The  last  leave  shetTOk  of  all 
human  concerns,  as  she  winged  her  way  into  the  bosom  of  our  common 
God  and  Father,  was  an  anxious  enquiry  concerning  my  welfare  :  which, 
being  assured  of,  she  immediately  closed  her  eyes  for  ever.-— But  I  must 
turn  mine  from  this  tender. subject,  which  will  give  us*  both  relief.* 
pp.  473,  4.  .  •  ^ 

There  is  something,  too,  very  sweet  and  soothing  in  such 
occasional  reflections  as  the  following. 

«  I  think  you  have  oft  heard  me.  say,  that  my  delicious  season  is  the 
Autumn,  the  season  which  gives  most  life  and  vigour  to  my  mental  facul¬ 
ties.  The  light  mists,  or,  as  Milton  calls  them,  ih^  steams,  that  rise  from 
the  fields  in  one  of  these  mornings,  give  the  same  relief  to  the  views,  that 
the  blue  of  the  plum*  (to  take  my  ideas  from  the  season)*  gives  to  the  ap¬ 
petite.  But  I  now  enjoy  little  of  this  pleasure,^  compared  to’ what,  I  fo^^ 
raerly  had  in  an  Autumn-morning,  wlieh  I  used  with  a  book  in  my  hand, 
to  traverse  the  delightful  lawns  and  hedge-rows  round* about  the  town  of 
Newark,  the  unthinking  place  of  my  nativity.* — p.  '437.  ♦  '  : 

The  part  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  takes  in"  this 
correspondence  is  not  very  considerable.  He  is,  after  his 
usual  mariner,  sensible  and  correct^  though  seldom  .verj’ 
striking  or  very  original.  His  letters,  too,  are  rather  con-- 
strained  and  artificial ;  ^metiines  indeed  servile  ;  and  he' is  too 
fond  of  encouraging  his  patron’s  propensity  ‘  to*  vindictive 
satire.  Where,  however,  there  is  no  literary  ahimosify  to 
gratified  he  manifests  great  sweetness  and  amenity  of  tenoi- 
per;  and  appears  to  haye  fulfilled  the  relative  duties  of  life 
with  no  common  fidelity.  Nothings  indeed,  can  be  moi:e 
simple  and  touching  than  the  evidences  be. so  frequently 
affords  of  filial  tenderness  and  affection.  The  ensuing  little 
piece  of  family  history  cannot,  vve  are  persuaded,  be  read 
without  interest. 


*  I  Wieye  I  never  told  .you  how  happy  I  am  in  an  excellent  father  and 
mother,  very  plain  people  you  may  be  sure,  for  they  are*  farmers,  but  of  a 
turn  of  mind  that  might  have  honoured  any  rank  and  any  education. 
With  very  tolerable,  but  in  no  degree  affluent  circumstances,  their 
generosity  was  such,  they  never  regarded  any  experice  that  was  in  tfielr 
power,  and  almost  out  of  it,  in  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  their 
^dren.  We  arc  tbr^  brothers  of- us.  The  eldest  settled  tery  i^- 
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^tably  in  their  own  way,  and  the  youngest  in  the  Birmingham  "trade, 
ror  myself,  a  poor  scholar^  as  you  know,  I  am  almost  asham^  to.owo  to 
you  bow  solicitous  they  always,  were  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  opportuni, 
ties  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  education*  My  case  in  so  many  particular! 
resembles  that  which  the  Roman  poet  describes  as  his  own,  that  with 
Pope's  wit  I  could  apply  almost  every  circumstance  of  it.  And  if  ever  I 
were  to  wish  in  earnest  to  be*a  poet,  it  would  be  for  the  sake  of  doing 
justice  to  so  uncommon  a  virtue.  I  should  be  a  wretch  if  1  did  not  con¬ 
clude,  as  he  does, 

— T— si  Natura  jubcret 
A  certis  annis  sevum  reme»ire  peractum 
^  Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes, 

Optaretsibi  quisque  :  meiscontentus,  onustos 
Fascibus  et  sellis  nobm  mihi  sumere  ;  demens 
Judicio  vulgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo.— — 

•  In  a  word  when  ihey  had  fixed  us  in  such  a  rank  of  life  as  they  design- 
iSf  and  believed  should  satisfy  us,  they  very  wisely  left  the  business  of  the 
world  to  such  as  wanted  it  more,  or  liked  it  better-  They  considered 
what  age  and  declining  health  seemed  to  demand  of  them,  reserving  to 
themselves  only  such  a  support  as  their  few  and  little  wants  made  them 
think  sufficient.  I  should  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  this  humble 
history  ;  but  the  subjects  of  it  are  so  much  and  so  tenderly  in  my  thought! 
at  present,  that  if  I  writ  at  all,  I  could  hardly  help  writing  about  them.' 
pp  161,  2. 

We  must  conclude  our  quotations,  with  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  induced  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  Warburton. 


•  For  the  first  years  of  my  residence  in  the  University,  when  I  wai 
labouring  through  the  usual  courses  of  Logic,  Mathematics,  and  Philo¬ 
sophy,  I  heard  little  of  your  name  and  writings :  and  the  little  1  did 
hear,  was  not  likely  to  encourage  a  young  man,  that  was  under  direction, 
to  enquire  further  after  either.  In  the  mean  time,  I  grew  up  into  the  use 
of  a  little  common  sense  ;  my  commerce  with  the  people  of  the  place  was 
tnlarged.  Still  the  clamours  increased  against  you,  and  the  appearance 
of  your  second  volume  opened  many  mouths.  *  I  was  then  Batchelor  of 
Arts  ;  and,  having  no  immediate  business  on  my  hands,  I  was  led,  by  a 
spirit  of  perverseness,  to  see  what  there  was  in  these  decried  volumcf, 
that  had  given  sueh  offence* 

^  To  say  the  truth,  there  had  been  so  much  apparent  bigotry  and  inso¬ 
lence  in  the  invectives  1  had  heard,  though  echoed,  as  was  said,  irora 
men  of  note  amongst  us,  that  I  wished,  perhaps  out  of  pure  spite,  to 
find  them  ill-founded.  And  I  doubt  I  was  halt  determined  in  your  fa¬ 
vour  before  I  knew  any  thing  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

*  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  I  took  the  Divine  Legation  down 
with  me  into  the  country,  where  I  was  going  to  spend  the  summer  of,  I 
think,  1741,  with  my  friends.  1  there  read  the  three  volumes  at  my 
leisure,  and  with  the  impression  I  shall  never  forget.  I  returned  to  Col¬ 
lege  the  winter  following,  not  so  properly  your  convert,  as 
spleen  and  prejudice  against  your  defaniers.  From  that*  time,  I  thjnk, 
am  to  date  my  friendship  whh  you.  There  'something  w 
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mJfxl,  still  more  than  In  the  matter  of  your  book,  that  struck  me.  In  a 
I  ^rew  a  constant  reader  of  yju.  I  enquired  after  your  other 
works.  I  got  the  Alliance  into  my  hands,  and  niv't  with  the  Essay  OA 
Portents  and  Prodlgiesj  which  last  1  liked  the  better,  and  still  like  it,  be¬ 
cause  1  understood  it  was  most  abused  by  those  who  owed  you  no  good 
will.  Th  n  s  were  in  this  train  when  the  Comment  on  Pope  appeared. 
That  Comment,  and  the  connection  I  chanced  then  to  have  with  Sir 
Kdward  Littleton,  made  me  a  poor  critic :  and  in  that  condition  yon 
found  me.  I  became,  on  the  sudden,  your  acquaintance;  and  am  now 
happy  in  being  your  triend.  You  have  here  a  blight  sketch  of  my  his¬ 
tory  ;  at  least,  of  the  only  part  of  it  which  will  ever  deserve  notice.** 

pp. 

On  the  whole,  although  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
letters  of  Warburton  here  published  are  likely  to  do  all  that 
honour  to  his  memory  which  Bishop  Hurd  seems  disposed  to 
conjecture,  we  are  persuaded  they  will  tend  to  place  hu 
character  in  somewhat  a  fairer  light.  They  do  great  credit  to 
the  force  and  aptitude  of  his  understanding,  and  manifest,, 
wc  think,  a  more  friendly  and  affectionate  temper  than  he  has 
usually  bee.)  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  needless  to  say  any 
thing  more  on  the  intemperate  sallies  of  spleen  and  vanity 
which  occasionally  disgrace  them;  and  for  any  reflections 
which  might  arise  from  the  secular  cast  of  the  correspondence, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  those  already  ex¬ 
pressed  in  our  review  of  the  I.etters  of  Bishop  Nicolson^. 

» —  —  — -  I  . .  .  — . . . ,, , 

Art.  IX.  Strictures  on  two  Critiques  in  the .  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
Subjects  of  Methodism  and. Missions  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of 
Reviews  in  general  on  Morals  and  Happiness,  lu  three  Letters  to  a 
Friend.  By  John  Styles.  8vo.  pp.  156.  price  3s.  6d.  Williams  and 
Co.  1808. 

IT  is  chiefly  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Mr.  Styles’s  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  that  we  notice  this  pamphlet  after  it  has 
been  upwards  of  a  year  before  the  world.  Also  late  a  period, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  remark  of  ours  can  render  the 
smallest  service  either  to  the  advocate  or  the  cause.  The 
trivial  hindrances  which  prevented  .our  recommending  his 
pamplilet  in  due  time,  would  not,  however,  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate,  had  we  •  thought  it  very  necessary  to  iuter- 
.  fere.  On-  the  contrary,-  he  found  a  most  efficient  though 
i  unintentional  patron,  in-  the  journal  he  undertook  to'  answer. 
The  very  notice  of  his  performance,  which  .that  supercilious 
work  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking^  while  it  passed 
over  the  attacks  of  other  pamphleteers  in  tot^l  silence,  was 
of  itself ’such 'an  extraordinary  cbniplimeht  as  could  not.  fail 
0)  give  him  notoriety  anid  importance;  And  when  the  kind 
of  notice,  when  the.  mode  .of. 'defence  was  observed —when 

♦  Vol.  VI.  pp.  <61, 62. 
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temperate  reasoning  was  parried  by  ridicule,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  falsehood, — its  warmest  admirers  (as  we  nave  had 
'the  means  of  knowing)  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  its 
defeat.'  It  was  well  known  the  doughty  phalanx  would  not 
stoop  to'throvv  mud,  till  they  were  dlsarmea  of  niore  formida¬ 
ble  weapons  and  driven  from  firmer  ground.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  all  over  England,  what  sort  of  people  the  bulk 
of  the  dissenters,  methodists,  and  evangelical  churchmen  are; 
and  it  was  evident  that  no  man  would  hazard  his  character  for 
'common  sense  by  calling  them  collectively  *  nasty  and  nu¬ 
merous  vermin’  or  ‘  consecrated  coblers,’  if  he  had  any  other 
resource  than  invective.  Indeed  it  w'as  doubted  whether  the 
.mere  necessity  of  the  case  would  have  urged  any  writer  to 
such  extremities,  who  was  not  enraged  to  desperation,  and 
rendered  absolutely  blind  and  mad  with  the  rancour  of 
mortifietl  vanity  and  defeated  malice.  Among  unprejudiced 
.and  reflecting  men,  we  are  persuaded  the  critique  has  been 
as  useful’  as  the  pamphlet :  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  S.,  not 
only  on  having  boldly  and  successfully  attacked  the  vilifiers 
of  Christian  zeal,  but  on  drawing  forth  such  a  despicable 
defence  as  amounts  to  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of  their 
guilt.  The  only  thing  which  could  give  him  the  least  uneasi¬ 
ness,  in  reading  this  wretched  lampoon,  must  have  been  his 
unfortunate  mistake  of  the  word  ‘  kime*  (a  misprint  of  the 
word  knife  in  the  critique  on  Missions)  for  an  instrument  in 
use  among-  the  Hindoos.  ‘  He  has  doubtless  consoled  himself 
under  the  laugh,  by  reflecting,  that  his  ignorance  and  heed- 
lessness  in  adopting  the  term  from  the  Review  (which  bad 
‘  not  it  corrected  in  the  errata)  was  at  any  rate  ho  greater  than 
that  of  the,  editcr  in  suffering  it  to  be.  printed  :  and  in  future, 
we  presume,  he  wdll  not  rely  too  implicitly  upon  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  every  thing  he  meets  with  in  the  work. 

We  are  not  called  upon  now  to  describe  the  contents  or 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  production.  It  exposes,  very  suffi¬ 
ciently,  the  irreligious  spirit  and  artful  calumnies  pf  the  Re¬ 
viewer;  satisfactorily  refutes  several  of  his  sophisdeal  rearon* 
ings ;  and  offers  a  shrewd  explanation  of  his  motives,  *roin 
certain  circumstances  of  secret  history  which  the  author  ap¬ 
pears  to  regard  as  authentic.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
explanation,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Reviewer  should 
grow  outrageous,  and  lose  all  sense  of  decency  in  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  his  revenge.  There  is  no  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
however,  more  striking,  than  those  in  which  this  journal  « 
convicted  of- -‘two- most  glaring  incbnsistencies,“we 
rather  say  flat  contradictions.  When  the  reviewers  would  dis¬ 
courage  ■  minions  to  Africa,  they  fremonstrate  against  the 
absurdity  of  ‘  preaching  the.  most  ^^strus'e' ‘mysteries  of 
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holy  [so  they  cnll  it!]  ‘to  savages  who  scarcely  can 

count  ten  ;  and  inculcating  a  care  of  their  immortal  souls  to 
nti-irrable  creatures,  who,  with  all  their  labours,  can  scarcely 
ii;ul  subsistence  for  their  bodies.  The  order  of  providence,* 
they  add,  ‘  clearly  recommends  that  those  children  of  peniiiy 
should  first  get  into  easier  circ'nmstari'ces,  and  then  be  made 
converts  to  .religious  tenets.’  Now  this,  perhaps,  would  be 
our  own  opinion,  if  experience  had  not  proved  oyer  and  over 
again,  as  well  in  Africa  as  in  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies, 
that  ‘  preaching  these  abstruse  mysteries’  was  a  very  concise 
and  compendious  .way  of  putting  the  savages  ‘into  easier  cir¬ 
cumstances.’  But,  at  any  rate,  there  could  be .  no  doubt 
of  obtaining  the  Reviewers’  concurrence,  in  promoting 
missions  to  a  chilized  people.  Alas !  the  tables  are  turned  • 
directly:  they  say  we  must  not  preach  ev’en  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos;  "and  they  have  a  reason  for /Af.v  too.  ‘The  greatest 
zeal,’  they  tell  us,  ‘  should  plainly  be  directed  to  the  most 
desperate  misery  and  ignorance.  Now,  in  comparison  tp  ' 
many  other  nation.s  who  are  equally  ignorant  ef  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  Hindoos  are  a  civilized  and  moral  people!’ 
When  a  . missionary  would  instruct  the  .savage,  they  drive  him 
away  to  tiie  civilized  :  when  he  gets  to  the  civilized,  they 
drive  him  away  to  the  savage :  any  thing,  in  short,  so  they  can 
but  drive  him  away.— In  exactjy  the  same  strain,  the  Baptist 
Missionaries  are,  in  one  place,  branded  as  such  ‘  extravagant 
and  pernicious’ r fanatics,  that'- their  absence  from  their  own 
country  is  a  public  benefit  j-‘  they  are  benefiting  us  inore  by 
their  absence,  than  the  Hindoos  by  their  advice.’  ‘  Yet  the  samp 
reviewer,  the  yery  same,  clerical  reviewer,  is  actually  found  tp  ' 
say  of  these  very  same  men,  that  their  pre^en^e  in  oitr  own 
country  would  be  more  useful  than  it  can  be  in  India!  *  We 
\ast  no  hesitatio)!^ — no  ?  .  what  no  hesitation  ?: — ‘  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  England 
or  Ireland,  jn.. which  the  zeal  and  activity- of  any  one  of  these 
Indian  apostles  would  not  have  done  more  good — repressed  more. 
immorality — and  awakened  more  devotion — ^than  caivbe  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  joint  etti.  tsinthe  populous  regions  of  Asia!’ 
Such  the  pious  logic  of  our  clergy nian,  when  he  writes 
in  a  review!  Such  is  the -consistency  of 'irreligion ! .  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  .Styles  for  detecting  the  cloven  foot  .even 
Under  a  gown  and  cassock. 

Tiiere  are  several  things  in  this  pamphlet,  however,  vvhit^ 
"'e  do  not  approve.  He  has  not  succeeded  -any  better  than 
®>ght  have  been  expected,^  in  clearing  up  the  doctrine'  pf 
particular  providence.  His  reflections  on  the  doctrine  pf 
J^generation  in  baptism,  whatever  may  be  their  justness, 
uarder  too  much  upon  levity;  and  his  estimate  of '  the 
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usefulness  of  that  description  of  the  clergy,  who  are  favourites 
with  the  pious  reviewv^f , '  is  in  our  opinion  not  quite  fair. 
But  on  the  whole,  we  ihi  ik,  the  performance  reflects  credit 
both  on  his  talents  and  his  principles.  One  extract,  on  the 
vague  application  of  a  well  known  ttrm  of  reproach,  is  all 
we  can  admit. 

<  In  the  Senatej  Methodism  is  another  term  for  the  benevolent  dli. 
position  which  would  abolish  slpvery.  Mr.  V\  ilberforce  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors  are  stigmatized’ a?  a  set  of  Methodists,  who  dare  to  believe  that 
all  human  beings  have  human  rights :  and  that  it  is  a  crime  to  make  those 
slaves,  whom  God  l»as  created  men.  In  the  Churchy  Methodism  signlfiei 
an  honest  and  conscientious  subscription  to  doctrinal  articles,  in  the  stnse 
in  which  they  were  imposed  by  those  who  drew  th<  m  up,  and  a  deport, 
ment  conformable  to  this  sincerity,  and  the  legitimate  influence  cf  the 
doctrines  believed.  Among  mankind  in  general,  he  is  a  Methodist  \vho 
worships  God  in  his  family,  w  ho  refuses  to  violate  any  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  who  imbibes  the  benevolent,  amiable,  condescending 
and  holy  spirit  of  the  Christian  Lawgiver.  The  world  determines  who 
are  Methodists,  not  by  their  opinions,  but  by  their  dispositions  and  con¬ 
duct  :  and  the  more  entirely  an  individual  resembles  Jesus  Christ,  in  that 
exact  proportion  he  is  considered  and  condemned  as  being  guilty  of  Me. 
thodrsm.  And  it  appears  that  Methodism,  accoi  ding  to  f the  rr///VV]ap. 
plication  of  the  word,  is  a  belief  that  God  governs  the  world  by  a  par. 
ticular  providence;  -and  that  n-  t  only  the  fate*  of  nations,  but  the  destinies 
of.  individuals,  are  suspended  on  his  sovereign  will  ;  that  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  character  from  depravity  to  virtue,  is  effected,  by  divine 
agency,  through  the  application  of  religious  truth  to  the  mind:  that  God 
sometimes  interferes  in  his  government  of  the  moral  world,  to  punish 
signal  and  enormous  acts  of  wickedness,  and  to  support  and  cherish  suf¬ 
fering  virtue  in  a  vale  of  tears;  that '  something  more  is  necessary  than 
bnptism,  duly  performed  by  an  appointed  minister,  to  constitute  a  real 
Christian:  that  none  are  Christians  but  those  who  live  under  the  govern¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity:  that  faith 
and  holiness  are  essential,  before  we  can  draw  any  favourable  conclusion  as 
to  our  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  being;  and  that  those  amuseiuents 
and  pui  suits,  which  are  hostile  to  the  growtii  of  these  sublime  virtues, 
arc  to  ^be  avoided  as  destructive  of  human  felicity.  ’I’hesc  specu¬ 
lative  opinions  the  Reviewer  has  selected,  as  constituting  the  tssentiJ 
.creed  of  Methodism;  and  when  they. are  cordially  embraced,  and  bexome 
principles  in  the  heart,  they  fail  not  to  produce  a  Methodist,  the  roost 
odious  of  aU  creatures !  This  wretched  being  is  described  as  one  remark¬ 
ably  strict  in  the  practice  of  every  religious  and  moral  duty  ;  but  on  this 
account  he  is  stigmatized  as  fanatical  and  insane.^ .  pp.  9— -11- 

\\  e  are  not  sure,  Ijowever,  tfiat  it  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary  for  Mr.  Styles  to  have  troubled  himself  with  the  Kdin* 
burgh  Reviewer.  Among  those  who  profess  any  regard  for 

•  serious  religion,  the  spirit  of  .the  iournal  itself  and 
chara[cter  of  its  reverend  wit  were  duly  aj^preciated.  Tli6 
cause  of  Missions  had  been  most  amply  and  ably  discussed; 


!  l 
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hatred  to  Christianity  had  spent  itself  in  abortive  ca1urtk« 
dies  and  inetfectual  clamour;  the  bible  had  *not  btteii  p<‘0> 
hihited,  nor  the .  missionaries  expelled,  and  yet  the  fatal 
<  twelvemonth,’  the  predicted  limit  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  east,  had  passed  quietly  away  without  the  sliu,htest  dis« 
turbaiice.  An  attempt  was  made  to  circulate  the  slanders  and 
alarms  of  this  reviewer  in  India :  but  wc  have  the  satisfaction 
to  learn  that  the  republication  was  suppressed  by  authority. 
The  worthy  and  judicious  part  of  the  community,  whom  alone 
it  is  of  much  importance  to  attach,  despised  both  .the  clergy- 
man  and  his  libels.  He  was  no  stranger  to  them.  He  had 
been  recognized  and  loathed,  under  every  variety  of  disguise. 
There  was  something  about  him  too  fetid  to  be  concealed. 
Whatever  lie  '  touched  he  tainted.  He  appeared  to  ' have 
selected  for  his  favourite  term,  the  very  word  most  applicable 
to  himself;  and- was  already  beginning  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  the  *  trumpery'*  reviewer.  ‘  It  had  long  been 
matter  of  surprize,  that  a  respectable  journal  should  suffer 

I'  ;lf  to  be  degraded  by  his  conceited  pertness,  his  affecta- 
n  and  bad  taste,  his  insolence  and  buffoonery.  The 
mission  of  his  articles  could  only  be  accounted  for  on 
supposition,  that  implied  an  insult  on  the  good  sense 
the  public.  It  seemed  to  be  apprehended  that  profound 
ence,  enlarged  views,  vigorous  thought,  and  rebned  taste 
mid  never  be  popular;  except  in  company  with  ribaldry 
d  abuse.  A  circle  of  philosophers  would  he  tu'complete 
thout  a  Scaramouch  !  The  literary  Olympus  would  have 
I  votaries,"  unless  it  could  boast  of  its  Momus !  The  pe- 
jdical  exhibition  would  never  answer,  unless  they  had 
me  base  animal  to  divert  thei  mob.  No  matter  how  ug- 
,  how  nasty,  how  mischievous  ;  so  he  Was  but  comical, 
nd  they  found  'a'  Clergyman  to  officiate  as  the  Ape  of 
rificism  !  There- -was  a  triumph  for  infidelity. 

W'e  cannot  help  comforting  ourselves  with  *the  thought, 
lat  tliere  must  necessarily  be  a  gradation  of  ranks,  in 
le  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  economy.  Among 
iie  ministers  of  religion  there  must  be  tw’o  extremes  ; 
I'ere  must  be-  a  first  and  last  term  of  the  series.  When 
'p  advert,  therefore,  to  the  talents,  the  labours,  the  at- 
sinraents,  the  public  spirit,  the  modesty,  the  disinterest- 
idiiess,  the  zeal,  the  discretion,  the  benevolence,  and  the 
of  Carey y  we  can  reflect  without  a  murmur  upon  the 
fiMence  of  the  trunipe)y  reviewer.' 

*  the  use  of  this  term  in  the  reviews  of  Ctelebs  and  Styksy  and  thu 

/  part  of  that  in  the  Reply  to  the  Calumnies  againet  Oxford, 
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pXARDLY  any  reader  will  deduce  from  the  title  of  this  to. 

lume,  a  just  idea  of  its  contents.  It  is  not  a  rbtnancr 
•nor  a  collection  of  romances  :  it  has  nothi'  g  to  do  with  barons 
or  troubadours,  with  love  or  heroism,  with  feudal  manners  qj 
legendary  tales.  So  far  from  it,  there  is  isot  a  single  piece  of 
antiquity,  a  single  balllad,  nor  a  single  anecdote  in  the  whole 
volume.  It  consists  of  poems  in  various  metres,  composed  by 
a  few  poetical  friends  of  both  sexes  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  written  on  the  recurrence 
of  birthdays,  or  on  other  occasions  .of  domestic  interest;  and 
nearly  all  the  contributors,  as  we  may  conclude  from  inter, 
nal  evidence,  are  still  very  young.  The  term  ‘  m.jnstrels’, 
therefore,  is  only  to  be  taken  as  a  modest  synonym  for  pot/i; 


unless  we  were  to  suppose  it  alludes  to  the  frequent  um 
.which  some  of  the  writers  make  of  the  word  ‘  harp.’— .The 


purpose  of  a  title,  however,  is  rather  to  de.'ignate,  than  to 
.describe  ;  and  we-  have  been  too  much  pleased  with  many 
of  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  elegant  publication,  to  quar> 
rel  with  the  first. 

The  longest  poem  is  intitled  ‘  Silence’ ;  and  is  written  by 
the  most  liberal  contributor,  who  adopts  the  signature  C. 
He  has  judiciously  selected  several  interesting  periods  and 
scenes,  with  which  the  idea  of  silence  is  connected, — sucltift 
midnightj  a  coming  storm,. the  grave,  the  times  previous  and 
subsequent  to  a  battle,  and  those  immediately  preceding  the 
creation  and  dissolution  of  the  world: — and  these  he  has  il¬ 
lustrated  with  no  .common  ingenuity  and  elegance.  Thereare 
some  passages  in  the  poem,  which  encourage  us  to  expect 
■  a  much  superior  performance  from  the  same  writer,  when 
his  judgement  and  taste  shall  be  matured.  A  specimen ei 
two  we  must  transcribe. 


•%  *  .  t  4 

*  Has  she  no  voice  ?  It  strikes  not  oh  the  ear, 

But  the  hearts  feels.it,  and  the  guilty  fear. 

She  bids  the  frowning  Past  terrific  nse 
On  pale-  Remorse  :  he  from  the  spectre  flies ; 

But,  lo !  more  awful  on  his  wildered  sight 
He  sees  the  Future  start  from  blackest  night : 

\^hile  Silence,  as  he  turns,  pursues  him  still. 

Her  mirror  holding  up  :  with  horror  chill, 

.  'fhe  image  of  himself  he  there  surveys'. 

And, back  recoiling,  shuns  its  frightful  gaze.’ 

•  We  were  much  pleased  with ’  t^fe*  following  lines, 
they  are  not  entirely  worthy  of-  the'snhjecVi 
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‘  When  Deity  to  Man  his  chariot  bentf 
Though  many  an  awful  Varbioger  he  sent. 

Silence,  succeeding,  hushed  the  angry  peals. 

And  cast  her  mantle  o’er  his  flaming  wheels. 

When  the  blest  man  of  God,  the  deathless  seer. 

On  Horcb  stood,  the  will  of  Heaven  to, hear, 

Lo!  first  the  herald  wind,  loud  roaring,  past; 

But  the  Eternal  rode  not  on  the  blast ; 

An  earthquake  then  called  Nature  to  prepare 
To  meet  her  Sovereign  ;  He  appeared  not  there  ; 

And  now  a  fire  upon  the  mountain  plays  ;  * 

But  the  Almighty  is  not  in  the  blaze  : 

And  last  a  still  small  voice  the  propiiet  heard. 

And,  silent,  trembled  at  Jehovah’s  word. 

In  silent  flow  his  endless  goodness  kre'ams  ; 

In  silent  progress  move  his  mighty  schemes ; 

In  silence  Providence  his  will  performs, 

Bids  Earth  to  blossom,  or  prepares  his  storms/ 

The  sensation  most  of  us  have  felt  some  time  or  other,  on 
saddenly  waking  in  the  night,  is  very  well  described,  if  we 
allow  a  little  for  poetical  exaggeration. 

s 

‘  How  fearful  ’tis  to  wake,  when  all  around 
Is  dead,  and  not  a  ray,  and  not  a  sound. 

Strikes  the  half-doubting  sense to  hold  our  breath.* 

And  fancy  that  we  catch  the  step  of  Death:—,- 
Stained  the  creaking  casement  then  to  hear. 

And  cling  to  Sleep,  as  a  defence  from  Fear!* 

There  is  a  striking  couplet  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
which  describes  a  hurricane. 

*  The' ground  convulsive  heaves— But  now  its  fill 
The  opening  grave  has  had— ^nd  all  is  still  !* 

'  If  it  were  onr'business,  however,  to  give  lectures  to  young 
I  poets,  we  should  find  a  good  deal  of  fault  with  this  produc- 
I  lion.  It  is  full  of  inconsistencies:  which  indeed  will  readily 
;  oe  conjectured,  when  we  mention  t!)e  postulate  upon  which 
the  poem  is  founded,  that  *  (here  are  sounds  which  Silence 
fcfs  hear!'  Nothing  but  the  admission  ot  this  doctrine, 
I  apprehend,  can  protect  certain  parts  of  the  poem  from 
'  the  charge  of  nonsense.  The  faults  we  speak  of  are  chiefly 
I  to  be  ascribed,  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  and  a  plan  which 
pre  essentially  incongruous.  The  most  scrupulons  and  ex- 
jict  writer  would  have  found  it  a  very  perilous  task,  to  write 
■an  allegorical  poem  on  a  negative  subject.  Our  author, 
however,  has  too  sprightly  an  imagination,  to  engage  in  such 
jSn  undertaking  with  success.  His  allegory  is  by  no  means  well 
jfGstained,  but  continually  •  vacillates  ■  between  an  absurdity 
■•"d  a  riddle.  There  are  many  faculties  and  occupations  at- 
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tribiited  to  this  first'  cousin  of  Nothings  which,  though  not 
necessarily  impossible  like  that,  of  hearing  real  Squnas,  are 
far  Iroiu  appropriate  or  peculiar.  .  Nothing  .would  be  easier 
than  to  verify  these  strictures  ;  hot  the  attempt,  if  not  invi. 
cliuus,  would  at  any  rate  be  needless,,  as.  the  ofibnee  is  not 
very  common  one,  and  there  is  no'  danger  of  the  author’j 
ronimittiug  it  a  secoitd  time.  Wb  will  only  remark,  that 
if  Silence  is  to  be  considered  as  ati  active  and  sentient  being, 
to  ubum  every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  without  noise 
is  to  be  attributed,  a  more  contradictory  and  inconsistent 
personage  could  not  possibly  exist.  If  Silence,' '  (as  our 
author  intimates  (p,  2.)  in  some  beautiful  lines  which  we  are 
sorry  to  see  so  ill.  employed)  may  be  deemed  pious,  be¬ 
cause  the  pious  pray  silently  ;  she  may  just  as  well  be  called 
impious,  because  the  impious  never  pray  aloud.'  If  she  is 
the  friend  of  ' study,  she  is  also  the  enemy  of  mstruction. 

is  true  and  false,  faithful  and  treacherous,  cruel  and  kind. 
In  fact  she  is  a  much  better  subject  for  an  enigima,  than  for 
so  good  a  poem  as  this  ;  which  has  many  individual  beauties, 
though  as  a  whole  extremely  exceptionable. ' 

Not  to  dwell  upon  any  particular  faults,  we  will  only  re 
coiumcnd  this  promising  writer,  and  one.  or  two  of  his  as. 
sociates,  to  be  more  sparing  of  their  personifications.  In 
some  of  these  productions,  scarcely  a  noun  is  suffered  to 
pass,  but  it  is  impersonated  without  mercy ;  a  ceremony 
which  is  instantaneously  performed,  by  crowning  it  with  a 
capital  letter,  and  pronouncing  the  word  he  or  she.  The 
terms  thus  capriciously  exalted  to  the  patrician  rank,  are 
often  treated  immediately  afterwards  with  the  most  morti¬ 
fying  neglect,  and  left  to  meditate  upon  their  change  of 
condition^  without  any  thing  to  employ  their  time  or  sup¬ 
port  their  dignity. 

As  we  have  not  room  to  criticize  the  numerous  pieces  in 
this  volume,  nor  even  to  characterize  the  several  writers,  we 
shal  conclude  our  remarks  on  C.  with  an  elegant  verse  from 
one  of  his  smaller  poems,  intended  as  an  apology  to  a  friend 
for  never  having  paid  her  a  poetical  compliment  on  her  birth 
day  before. 

*  The  frolic  breeze,  that  sweeps  the  strings, 

■W^hen  my  glad  harp  with  pleasure  rings. 

Not  to  my  Voice  obedience  yields  ; 

It  blows  from  Fancy's  distant  fields ; 

Just  sweeps  across  my  harp,  and  dies 
To  sport  beneath  its  native  skies,L.p.  139. 

The  next  in  order  of  these  associates,  is  of  a  very  singuw 
description  ;  a  writer  who  would  do  so  much  honour  to  either 
sex,  that  nothing  but  die  most  decisive  evidence  could  prevent 
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11$  from  claiming  her  as  oar  own.  With  a  m^tsculine  vigour 
of  intellect  and  justness  of  taste,  she  combines  a  tenderness, 
j  vivacity,  and  an  elegance,  so  truly  feminine, ^that  we  should 
really  have  doubted  'which  were  the  attributes  of  tlie  sex, 
and  vvhicn  the  endowments  of  the  individual.  VVe  have  on 
hesitation  in  ranking  her.  with  the  inost  accomplished jetnale 
poets ;  and  are  of,  opinion,  indeed, ..that  there  are  biit  few 
living  votaries  of  the  Mnse  equally  chaste  without  insipidity, 
and  uti^inal  without  affectation..  Some. of  her  poems,  per* 
baps,  would  nut  warrant  so  high  an  encomium  ;  but  where 
the  subjects  have  been  favourable  to  the  display  of  her 
talents,  we  are  confident  of  a  general  concurretice  in  our 
decision.  Her. .very  sensible  and-  pleasing  ^ poem,  on  the 
competition  of  the  two  sexes,,  often  reminded  us  of  Cowper. 
The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  it  from  the- following  stan^ 
zas.  , 

*  Man,  in  hU  way,  perfection  knows 

And  we  as  much  in  ours :  .... 

The  violet  is  not  the  rose,  .  - 

■  Yet  both  alike  are  flowers.  .  . 

*  Thus  Venus  round  a  narrow  sphere 
Conducts  her  silver  car  ; 

Nor  aims,  nor  seems,  to  interfere  .  . 

With  Jove’s  imperial  star, 

*.  Athwart  the  dark  and  deeplning^gloom 
Their  blending  rays  unite,  , 

And  with  commingled  beams  illume . 

•The  drear  expanse  of  night.’  ,  p.  97. 

The  moral  of  this  *  Remonstrance’  is  excellent, 

I  a  •  / 

*  Perverse  by  nature,  both  have  trod 

The  crooked  path  astray  \  .  \ 

Each  wandering^  alike  from  God^ 

His  image  worn  away.  , 

*  In  sorrow  and  in  sin  combinedi  ' 

:  Sad  partnership  they  bear  ;  •  \ 

!  Strange  policy,  that  lurks  behind,. 

I  Their  better  ties  to  tear  ! 

I  «  Eve  fled  for  refuge  from  her  shame, 

I  Her  grief^  to  Adam’s  breast.; 

I  The  ruined  hero  felt  the  claim,  .  ^ 

Nor  generous  love  represt.  I 

•  Sweet  were  the  pilgrimage  of  those 
‘  Who,  hand  in  hand  to  heaven. 

Would  learn  the  cynic. eye  to  close, 

Forgiving  and  prgiven.  ;  . 

VoL.  VI.  ■  ^3.k:.  .  .  •' 
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•  So,,  tnrrugh  the  moistened  vale  of  life/ 

^  United  may  they  tread  ; 

Nor  waste  its  little  joys  in  strife  .  ,  ^  ^ 

For  who  shall  be  the  head/  pp.  100,  lOL 

tn  anotlier  poem  of  this  writer’s,  there  is  some  fine*  paint¬ 
ing  of  rural  scenery,’ i»  eluding  among  other  objects, 

‘  Th^.  lyy  dining  round  the  bark ; 

The  fairy-penciled  spray  ; 

The  flitting  of  the  upward  lark  ; 

The  last  light  tints  of  day, 

From  evening^s  crimson  doiids  that  float. 

To  gild  the  village  spire  remote  ;  — 

<  The  iiiral  church-yard,  where  we  rit. 

Or  trust  its  mossy  pale, 

To  nj  irk  the  beetle’s  sudden  flit, 

Or  Fiight-owl’s  heavy  sail ; 

Or  simple,  pensive  morals  learn  ^ 

From  osiered  grave,  and  sculpturra  um/  p.  105. 

Her  Maniac’s  Song  is  superior  to  almost  any  similar  pro¬ 
duction,  in  combining  painful  ideas  into  a  rhythm  that  can 
hardly  be  pronounced  without  shuddering.  -We  must  omit 
every  thing  else,  however,  for  the  sake  of  inserting  entire  the 
beautiful  poem  addressed  to  her  brother  ou  his  coming  of 

age.  ^  V 

<  Once  wandenife  in  a  stormy  flight' 

On  a  wild  rocKy  shore, 

A  sudden  slumber  dimmed  sight. 

And’ brought  strange  visions  o’er. 

•  I  saw,  Wethought, 'a ‘venturous  bark 
From  the  warm  haven  blown 

It  glanced  between  the  billows  dark. 

And  rode  the  storm  alone. 

<  ^Twaslike  a  little  shihing  speck 
Tossed  on  the  sea-green  wave,; 

A  thousand  such  had  gone  to  wfeck, 

As^gallant  and  as  brave  ! 

^  Its  ballast  li^t,  its' cargo 
-  •  Hoisting  a  daring  sail ;  ^ 

While  many  a  signal  of  distress 
Came  mourning  in  the^gale  ; 

<  Scarce  the  lone  mariner  tould  k^p 

•  The  pole-star  in  his  eye,  , 

With*quiclcsands  round  him  in  the  deep. 

And  whirlwinds  in  the. sky* 

•  <<  And  can  he  Ifve  the  stbftn/^T  eded^ 

^  LauncH&l  iu  so  foul  a  day. 


The  j^ssoctafe 

And  through  a  waste  of  wateraguldi  , 
,**  HU  lonif  unmeasured  WiV?  » 

*  •'  •  /  I  •  r <  •  k*' 

Hark  !.,for  the  tempest  overhe^^ 

Roars  to  the  angry  blast : 

,•*  Already  see  tlie  waves  oVr^read 
••  With  ra  iny  a  splintered  niast 

^Straight  from  behind  the  gathered  storiD^ 
A^^am  of  giory  brake  ;  .  ,  '  > 

I  saw  a  hghtt  but  not  a  form  ; 

Ana  thus  the  vision  spake : 

.  Tes,  he  can  live.  Behold,  ^far. 

Beyond  the  tempest’s  roar, 

Hope  hangs  aloft  iier  smiling  star. 

Over  a  distant  shore.  ' ' 

■  'ji 

•  *•  Young  steersman,  spread  thy  fullest  $ail ; 
Let  the  long  su  earners  fly.  ‘  m 

^  The  breath  of  heaven  is  in  the  gale, 

^  Its .  watchlight  in  the  sky.  * 

,  Let  not  the  mermaid’s  dangerous  song 
Allure  thee  from  thy  mark : 

There  fix  thine  eye,  and  urge  along 
“  Thy  yet  mynchored  bark. 

.  *^.From  gloomy  deeps  and.litjuid  graves’ 
Her  magic  voice  proceeds  ;  ** 

^  Down  to  unfathomable  caves 
•*  Her  treacherous  music  leads  ! 
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*  “j  But,  thee,  mariner  forlorn ; 

^  **.  Th’  horizon  still  is  bright ;  ‘ 

<*  Nor  tremble,  though  by  tempests  bonM 
f,  “  *To  such  a  land  oflight '  • 

*  It  ceased  ;  and  hope’s  retumina '  tide 
I  Filled  the.young  steersman’s  soul 

^  Blow,  angry'  winds,  ^our  wprst,^*  ,he  cried  { 

**  And  aflye  billows^rollt”'  . . 

‘  -  -  f  ^  ...  ,  , 

j^.Prn  but  a  voyager,  Aough'.di^st, 

**  Bbund  to  a'  distijt  shore . 

•{  My  fair  inheriMftce  possest, 

'  **  And  i  shall  toil  ho  more. 

-  ■'  C.  <  /i'-r  ’'.V  n. 

•<ii;The  spicy  proves  to  .which  I  sail 
.  “  Send  a;8WMt  pielcome  here  i  ■ 

Ye  golden  mountain-tops,  ail  hail ! 

J'hat  o’er jhe  waves,  appear.** 

*-He  seized  the  helm  i-the  dashing  foam 
■O’e!*' his  warm  foraiead  broke:'  ■ 

■  I  staid  to  bid  him  welcome  home  ; 

'  r  'But  started))  and  awoke.*-  pp.“121~124.. 

Qot  be  difficult  to  select  some  very  pleasing 
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^  •  •  •  •  • 

sages  from  the  contributions  of  the  other  writers;  biit.wehave 
said  enough  to  recommend  the  Associate  Minstrels  to  the  pa. 
tronage  ot  our  readers,  and  It  would  answer  no  useful  end 
to  attempt  an  accurate  distribution  of  praise  among  ^o  amiable 
a  circle.  We  cannot  promise  their  volume,  perhaps, auuni. 
versal  or  niidecaying  popularity  ;  for  its  contents  are  very 
unequal,  both  in  real  merit  and  general  interest.  Tins  how¬ 
ever,  ue  s.honld  conclude,  was  not  their  object.  In  offering 
a  garland  at  the  altar  of  Friendship,  they  nmst  have  been 
fully  aware  that  the  flowers  which  composed  it  would  fade- 
except  a  few  that  might  take  root  afresh  and  bloom  forever; 
and  must  have  valued  it  less  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
than  as  the  produce  of  their  individual  labours  nniied  into  a 
testimony  of  thi  ir  mutual  esteem.  It  is  uith  particular  plea- 
sure  wo  observe,  in  most  of  these  associ;  tes,  not  only  indi- 
cations  of  virtue  and  kindness,  but.  a  decided  prevalence  of 
religious  principle;  and  we  think  the  highest  gratification 
they  can  derive  from  this  voluu  e,  should  arise  front  the  con- 
scionsnf  ss  of  having  contributed  in  some  degree  to  remove 
thc^se  fatal  prejudices, — that  piety  is  the  canker  of  genius, - 
and  that  literature  is  an  enemy  to  religion. 


Art.  XI.  A  Discourse  on  Cruelty  to  the  Brute  Creation,  By  the  Ref. 

James  Beresford,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  4to.pp. 

12.  i  rice  28.  Miller.  Ib09. 

^  OTWITHSTANDING  that  very  little  space  in  this  sensible  dii- 
course  is  occupied  with  introductory  or  foreign  matter,  its  peculiar 
subject  is  not  permitted  to  fill,  more  than  pages  of  very  open  print 
ing ;  an  unaccountable  and  culpable  parsimony  of  sentences,  in  a  per 
son  who,  in  pleading  the  claims  which  some  parts  of  the  brute  creados 
have  to  our  kindness  on  the  ground  of  the  valuable  services  they  reD* 
der  us,  could  write  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following,  and  whose  sub* 
ject  coPiprises  very  many  topics  deserving  of  such  paragraphs. 

^  Suen  are  the  claims  ot  these  creatures  on  our  consideration  and  r 
gard.  Can  we  then  be  so  unfeelingly  heedless  of  these  claims,  as  to 
pair,  instead  of  supporting  that  strength,  with  which  they  supply 
weakness?  Can  we  be  capable,  of  wantonly  , wounding  those  bodi 
which  are  meekly  bent  to  receive  our  burden,  because  they  sonieti 
sink  under  the  task,  which  we  liave  ourselves  disabled  them  from  p 
forming?  Can  we  consent  to  abridge  them  of  that  food,  which  ist 
only  reward  of  their,  labours,  and  for  which  they  more  than  repay  us 
those  new  efforts  which  it  enables  them  to  make  for  our  advanugc 
Can  we  insult  that  patient  obedience,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  they 
mit,  without'  resistance,  to  our  lashes  ?  ’  When  we  have  one  of  thf 
hapless  animals  before  our  eyes,  drooping  with  weariness,  exhausted 
tlie  drudgery  of  procuring  us  the  necessaries,  ^  or  the  conveniences  of 
can  we,  at  such  a  moment,  with  ease  instead  of  con)passion  in  our  let 
^  be  capable  of  lieaping  up  all  his  sufieriogs.  by  adding- paio 
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jnd  further  hastening  the  end  of  that  life,  which  from  its 

lirst  to  its  last  hour,  has  been  employed  in  promotiug  the  health,  wealth, 
or  pleasure,  of  its  -master  V  p.  10. 

1  he  answer  to  these  interrogations  is  most  perfectly  ready.  Yes,  we 
(an  do  all  this  with  perfect  self-coniplacency ;  many  of  us  directly, 
and  the  rest  of  us  virtually.  The  direct  perpetration  is  a  great  luxury 
to  a  large  proportion  of  rustics,  waggoners,  coachmen,  and  more  than  a 
few  of  what  will  call  themselves  gentlemen.  The  indirect  perpetration 
(and  yer  uot  very  indirect)  is  a  matter  of  perfect  ease,  on  the  score 

•  of  conscience,  to  all  sorts  among  us,  who  can  afford  to  ascend  hackney- 
coach,  stage-coach,  or  post  chaise ;  not  to  specify  numberless  other 
modes  of  criminal  participation  ;  and  not  to  ennmerate  all  the  classes,  from 
coxcombs  and  fribbles,  to  fat  tradesmen  and  portly  justices  of  the  peace ; 
from  voters  carrying  their  consciences  to  sell  at  the  election  for  the 
dirty  trilie  of  a  reward,*  which  indeed  they  are  hardly  worth,  to  the 
•pretended  advocates  of  justice  who  demand  bags  of  guineas  for  driving 

oat  on  expeditions  to  confound  right  and  wrong;. from  the  lowest  thing 
in  office,  to  persons  on  whose  quality  the  whole  synonymy  of  splen¬ 
did  and  prostituted  epithets  has  been  exhausted. — All  sorts  can^  with 
much  self-approbation,  do  their  part  of  this  wickedness  ;  our  legislature 

•  CiW  refuse  to  sanction  the  measures  proposed  for  diminishing  it  ;  and  we 

all  together  can  nevertheless  extol  ourselves  as  a  humane  and  Christian 
nation.  *  '  *  * 


Art.  XII.  Human  Life  Refiresented.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  Mr  Richard  Fisher.  Preached  at  Winchcomb,  Glocestershire, 
OD  Sunday,  January  28,  1810.  By  Josiah  Hill.  8vo.  pp.  39.  Price 
Is.  Hamilton,  and  Etheridge.  1810. 

A  pertinent,  animated,  and  impressive  discourse  ;•  accompanied  by  a 
^  sketch  of  character,  describing  such  a  man  as  no  circle  of  friends 
or  religious  society  could  be  willing  to  resign,  but  in  submission  to  the 
divine  sovereignty. 

Art.  XI 11.  An  Historical  cmd  Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Petrarchy  ’with  a  Translation  of  a  few  of  his  Sonnets.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Engravings,  cr.  8vo.  pp.  270.  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 
Murray.  1810. 


jj^VERY  admirer  of  Petrarch  will  be  desirous  of  reading  this  elegant  es* 
say,  which  is  a  republication  with  considerable  alterations  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  same  writer,  which  apj^ared  in  1784.  The 
Abbe  de  Sade^s  hypothesis,  that  the  incomparable  Laura  was  born,  died, 
was  buried  at  Avignon,  that  she  was  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and 
mother  of  eleven  children,  and  consequently  that  the  attachment  between 
Petrarch  and  herself  was  disgraceful  to  both,  is  here,  we  think,  very  sa- 
^ffactorily  disproved.  It  will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
”15  poetry,  to  be  assured  he  spoke  nothing  but  truth  when  he  said.  In 
om^e  meo  nil  turfuy  nil  obscctnumj  nil  denique  prater  magnitudinem  culpa* 
The  translations  are  not  without  merit|  and  the  engravings  are  a 
^  ornament  to  the  volume. 


(  753  ) 

Art.  XlV,  The  Afiosiolic  Ministry  compared  jwith  the  PrticiuU^  ^ 
spurious  Religion  and  false  Philosophy :  ^  ’Sermpni  preached  at 
Kev.*  John ‘Thomas  s  \ieet*ing. house,  Founder's  Hall,  April’  5,  jRiQ^ 
before  the.Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches,  Patrooi  of 
the  Academy  at  Hqmerton,  for  the  I  ducatio  of  young  Men  intended 
for  the  Christian  Ministry  among' Protestanti'Dieecnters.  .By  JohnP'^ 
Smith,  D.*^D.  8vo  pp.  61.  Price  Is.  6dl \Conder,,Iyunn.  1810. 

few  sermons  ever  preached  before  this  *  Association,- could  btie 
stronger  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  audience,  pr.a  better  title  to 
be  perpetuated  by  the  press.  It  is  the  result  of  sound  learning, -judiciom. 
ly,  but  not  ostentatiou  ly,  applied,  under the  guidance  pf  extensive  cj). 
eervation  and  a  devotional  spirit,  to  illustrate,  and  enforce  important  tnuL 
•The  textds  L  Cor.  ii  6,  7,  8  ;  in- illustrating  which,  it  is  proposed  U)  ip. 
quire  into  that  affectation  of  wisdom  which  .the  apostle  disavows,  aud  tbe 
opposite  character  of  the  gospel  ministry.  ..The  first ,  is  explained  to 
mean;  the  favourite  systems  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks;  the  former, dlsun. 
guished  by  arWtr^y  and .  unreasonable  modes  :of  interpreting  the.  Scrip, 
tures,  'the  admission  of  human  authority  in  affairs  of  ^religion,  a  ri^orops 
adherence  to  external  forms  and  ceremonial  observances,  an,  ^rogant  aid 
contemptuous  spirit,  and  a  selfrigbteous  assurance. of  the  diviiie  favuur; 
the  latter,  by  abstruse  and  fruitless  speculations,  a  passion  for  ooveltjei, 
precipitancy-  of  assent  to  plausible  and  confident*  \  r^resentations,  and  re¬ 
luctance  to  admit  plain  but  unwelcome  truths.  A  distressing,  though, 
we  fear^  a  faithful  .parallel  is.  then  concisely  drawn,  between  these  old 
corrupters  and  adversaries  of  reVv?lation,  and' various  classes  ,:of  modem 
r  religionists  and  philosophizers  '  Some  othei  passages  in  the*  sermon  are, 
■perhaps;,  more  pregnant  with  learning,  »or  more  glowing  in  style,  but 
scarcely  any  are  more  worthy. of  consideration.  hWe  shaU^.give  two  or 
three » short  specimens. 

•  Are  there  not  amongrus  many  who.- wear  ‘the.  name  ‘of  Christian,  but 
whose  religion  rests  only,  upon  the  authority  of  men  ?  Whether,  their 
religion  be  true  or  false,  has  never  given  them  any  serious  concern,  fhc 
“Only,"  or  at  least  the  principnl,  reason  of  their  Christianity  lies  in  the  au¬ 
thority  or  influence  of  others,  in  party,  in  custom,  in  personal  interest, 
or  in  state-policy.  I  Jttle “do  they  regard  the  testimony  of  Jehovah  in 
his  word.  ‘  Seldom  or  never  do  they  endeavour*  with  love  of  truth  and 
humble  prayer,  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  tumult  of  worldly  pas« 
sions,  that  they>may  hear  the  uninterrupted  voice  of  .the  sacred  pracles. 
The  tenets  of  the  church  to  which  education, :  interest,  •  or-irreligious  in¬ 
difference,  has  happened  to  attach  them  ;rthei  creeds,  and  articles  ofCieir 
ancestors;  the  traditionary  usages  of  their  .elders  these,  whether  uwor 
•  false,' they  have  received,  without  evidence^  or  any  conscientious  desire  to 
-  obtain  it.  rEven  trutii  itself  ceases  to  possess  l  its  proper  .value,  and;  to 
exert  its  appropriate  influence,  when  it  is. thus. taken  up:  by. accident  and 
'  held  by  prejudice. 

‘  And- are  there  none  among  us  whoscwholej religion  consists  in  for®* 
and  modes,  without  the  enliveoingi  spirit*  of-.lovevand^boliness  ? 
tber  their  attachment  be  to  the  (Splendid  ritual  of  a  cathedral,  or 
unadorned  simplicity  of  a  meeting-house  ;  whiter,  they  are^ zealous  nwiO* 
tainers  of  liturgical  forms,  or  are  rigid  advocates  for  the  freedom  o 
unprescribed  prayer ;  whether,  in  their  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  they 
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the  epiicopalian^  or  the^  presbyterido,  or  the  congregational  itiQclf 
attachment^  this  leaU  this  preference,  toor  frequently  marked  wi|h. 
aditerltf»  intolerarice,  and  bigotry,  are  the  components  of  their  religion 
the  basis  of  all  thmr  Hope  for  eternity.  Sad  and*  fatal  delusion.!-  A, 
j^iffibh  without  spirituai  life,  without  love  to  Christ,  witho  u  a  purify-  * 
iij^  faith,  without  charity  to' men,  'without  humility,  wirh.mt  a  holy 
beartanda  devoted  life,  witho.it  God,  and  without  true  hope! 

I  <  An?  there  no  self-complacent  professors  of  religion,  who  trust  in 
^b^flrtelves  that  they^are  ri  jhteous  and  despise  others  ;  who  fearlessly  pro^^ 
chitn  themselves  as  indubitably  the  elect,  the  children  of  God,  the  sure 
inheritors  of  glory ; — who  esteem  it  even  a  sin  to  dou:  t  of  their  own 
.—who  deride  tenderness  of  conscience,  watchfulness,  and  self- 
jealousy,  as  weaknesses  beneath  their  lofty  attainments  ?  Are  there  none 
who^  determined  belief  of  their  own  safety  remains  unshaken,  under  pal¬ 
pable  indications  of  a  governing  spirit  diametric  Jiy  opposite  to  the  meek¬ 
ness  and  lowliness  of  Jesus,  and  a  life  the  very  reverse  of  his  active  bene¬ 
ficence  ?  Are  there  none,  who,  with  the  pride  of  the  ancient  pharisees, 
deem  themselves  the  very  peculiars  of  divine  grace ;  while  their  confi¬ 
dence  leads  them  to  vilify  the  immutable  law  of  God,  and  to  transfornt 
hii  gospel  into  a  sanctuary  for  self- admiration,  covetousness,  and  worldly 
lasts?  Are  there  not  even  professed  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  sanc^ 
ton  these  hiinous  presumptions  by  their  own  example  and  by  their 

G:hiog;  and  who,  though  deplorably  void  of  every  quality  which 
requires  to  constitute  man  of  God,*'  modesuy  pronounce 

tkcmselvts  to  be  the  only  preachers  of  the  gospel  ?' 

Dr.  S.  proceeds  to  characterize  the  genuine  gospel  which  the  apo^tje^ 
promulgated,  by  the  evidence  with  which  it  was  attended,  the  doctrine^  it 
announced,  the  marks  of  probity  and  sincerity  in  its  preachers,  its  liber^ 
^irit,  aud  its  holy  efficacy. 

We  scarcely  need  enforce  our  recommendation  of  this  sermon  to  all 
classes  of  religious  readers. 


An.  XV.  Lcite*Ss  Essay and 'Poems ^  on  Ri  Ugious  Subjects.  By  .George 
Russell,  fcp  8vo  pp.  26S.  price  Ss.'Conder.  1810. 

M^.  Russell,  in  this  publication,  has  sought  ^  the  suffrage  .of  the 
Christian,  rather  than  the  critic.’  It  is  already  accredited  by  a 
spectable  list  of  subscribers,  and  will  ubtless  meet  with  as  much  encon- 
lajement  as  his  modesty  has  suffered  him  to  expect.  There  are  many 
ftwlefs  to  be  found,  who  can  excuse  an  author  tor  almost  every  literary 
iiogfif  his  intentions  appear  pure,  and  his*  spirit  devotional. 


An..XVI.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  on  the 
“ttgroentation  of  a  particular  class  of  Poor  Livings  without  bur^bening 
the  l*ublic.  8to.  pp.  61.  'Price  2s.  6d.  Hatchard  1810* 
jNDERSTANDING  that  the  ground  work  of  Mr  Ferceval’s 
pwed  plan  for  the  relief  of  the.  poorer  clergy,  .is  to  .conuoue^for  ji 
number  of  years  the' jannual  grant  of  100.000/.  which  was  madji 
g a  recent  session  of ;  parliament, 'the  writer  .of  this  pampWet,  jirlip 
Mes  himself  friendly  ta  the  general  piinciple.of.that :  meiuiwre.  pcqpom 
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to  discuss  a  question  which  has  already  been  i  in  some' degree  agkateL 
and  which  the  subject  seems  indeed  naturally  to  •susfgest.-r—*  Why, 
the  public  is  inclined  to  do  so  much  for  the  church,  should  the  church  do 
nothing  for  itself  r’  In  answering  this  inquiry,  he  first  of  all  rejects  the 
principle  of  compelling  all  the  richer  parts  of  the  church  to  contribute 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poorer,  as  one  which,  if  pushed  to  its  utmost  ex. 
tent,  would  reduce  all  ecclesiastical  property  to  a  common  level,  produce 
but  very  moderate  competence  to  all,  and  consequently  ‘  be  the  destruaiou 
oi all  emulation^  of  all  eminence,  of  every  thing  I  which  has-been  throuj^h 
ages  the  distinction  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment’  I!  He  objects 
also  to  the  project  of  a  new  valuation  of  tithes,  exempting  all  livings  fro® 
payment  which  are  below  the  income  to  which  it  is  desirable  they  should 
all  be  laised,  and  providing  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  clergy  out  of  the 
sum  arising  from  the  rest. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  offer  his  own  views  of  the  subjea 
It  is  universally  admitted,  he  observes,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty 
of  the  church,  is  the  extent  of  appropriations.  ‘  Wherever  the  great 
tithes  or  even  a  portion  of  them,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  incumbeDt, 
his  income  rises  in  proportion  to  the  increased,  value  of  other  property; 
even  when  the  small  tithes  only  are  vested  in  him,  some  rise  takes  place. 
But  in  a  large  proportion  of  impropriate  rectories,  the  duties  of  the 
church  are  discharged  by  a  perpetual  curate,  who  receives  only  a  fixed 
salary,  and  that  salary  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.’ 
Of  this  evil  our  author  eaters  into  an  historical  survey  ;  deriving  his  ma. 
terials  chiefly  from  the  Journals,  the  Parliamentary  History,  and  Bishop 
Rennet’s  case  of  impropriations.  *  These  possessions,’  our  author  repeats, 

•  came  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  with  the  express  resem- 
tion  of  providing  sufficient  ministers,  for  the  discharge  of  parochial  du. 
ties.  The  incomes  arising  from  them  have  kept  pace  with  thedeprecia* 
lion  of  money.  ‘  The  salaries  allotted  to  the  parochial  ministers  have  not 
80  kept  pace,  and  do  not  now  therefore  furnish  sufficient  ministers.  The 
obligation  under  which  they,  are  held  is  not  therefore  fulfilled.’  T  he  drift 
of  our  author  is  now  easily  perceived.  It  is  in  short  to  *  invite  or  compel 
ecclesiastical  impropriators  to  discharge  the  hona  jide  obligations  of  their 
tenure.'  He  has  explained  and  enforced  this  argument  with  considerable 
uleamess  and  strength  of  argumentation  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
appears  to  be  extensive,  if  not  profound  ;  his  opinions,  guarded  and  de¬ 
liberate  ;  and  his  letter,  we  conceive,  is  entitled  to  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Right  honourable  personage  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


Art.  XVII.  Fables  on  Men  and  Manners*  By  Richard  Gurney,  Jun. 

.  ,  8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  3s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

TVI R.  Gurney,  being  of  opinion  that  the  ‘  crooked  and  indirect’  rat* 
thods  of  exposing  vice  and*  folly,  ‘thfough  the  medium  of  philos^ 
'phizing  beasts,  scientific  birds,  very  sensible  Tittle  fishes,  andO!  rm 
bile  dictu,  inanimate  matter  possessing  the*  gift  of  speech’— 
tural  and  inconvenient;  has  ^ventured,  in  this  publication,  to  ‘  bring  h^* 
^  man  beings  on  the  tapis  ;’  and  has  not  permitted  ‘  either  the  brute  creao 
^tr  noun. subsuntives  composed  of  wood  or  stone^  to  act  as  proXK< 
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ki«  fellow  mortals.*  We  caonot  say,  howeyer,  that  we  are  greatly  edified 
.  {jjis  improvement.  Fables  constructed  on  the  plan  exploded  by  Mr. 
Jurney,  in  addition  to  the  moral  truths  they  ace  professedly  intended  to' 
convey,  prtake  of  a  dramatic  character,  as  every .  person  who  adverts,  for 
iiMtaoce,  to  the  ‘  scientific  birds’  in  Cowper’s  elegant  little  fable  of  *  pairing 
time  anticipated’,  will  instantly  recognize.  And  even  if  it  be  true  that 
,  ji-hoolboys  of  the  first  talents’  are  apt  to  slight  the  moralities  of  these 
luonatural  fictions,’  we  do  not  think  this  disadvantage  will  be  essentially  re¬ 
medied  by  diminishing  the  ‘  interest  excited  by  the  story.’  The  fables 
compiled  by  Mr.  Guiney  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  adaptations  from 
iest-^oks  and  the  newspapers  :  and  are  remarkable  chiefly,  it  appears 
to  US,  for  an  odd  intermixture  of  fabulous  phraseology  with  the  language 
of  common  life.  But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himseU".  We  shall  beg 
leave  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Gurney’s  Miser  and  Blacksmith. 

<  A  rich  old  miser  having  a  violent  pain  in  one  of  his  teeth,  resolved  to 
have  it  taken  out ;  but  instead  of  employing  a  regular  surgeon,  he,  to  save 
a  tiifling  expense,  applied  to  a  neighbouring  blacksmith  who  pretended  to 
the  art  of  toothdrawing.  The  tooth  was  extremely  difficult  to  be  extract¬ 
ed,  and  the  blacksmith,  owing  to  his  want  of.  skill  and  the  unwieldiness 
of  the  instrument  he  used,  instead  of  one,  pulled  out  three  teeth,  and  in¬ 
jured  the  miser’s  jaw,  so  much,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
call  in  a  surgeon,  who  attended  the  old  man  several  weeks,  and  whose 
bill  amounted  to  a  sum  infinitely  greater  than  would  have  been  originally 
charged  by  him,  had  he  performed  the  operation  entrusted  to  the  black- 
Hnith.’  p.  94. 

To  this  incident  is  annexed  indue  form  an  *  application.’ 


'  When  it  is  necessary  to  have  any  thing  of  .conseouence  performed,  re¬ 
tort  should  be  had  for  that  purpose  to  a  person  of  known  capability. 
People,  however,  are  frequently  apt,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  paltry  sum, 
to  involve  themselves  in  great  distresses  by  employing  ignorant  men  to 
act  for  them  in  cases  of  the  greatest  importance,  merely  because  their 
charges  happen  to  be  low.’  p.  95. 

Art.  XV  III.  The  TrayeUer^s  Directory.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Collyer’s  Meeting,  Peckham,  at  a  Monthly  Association  of 
Congregational  Ministers  and  Churches,  June  7,  1810.  By  John 
Clayton,  Junior..  8vo.  pp.  35.  Price  Is.  Conder,  Black  and  Co. 
Burton.  1810. 


are  presented  in  this  pleasing  discourse  with  many  valuable  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  on  a  subject,  which  though  somewhat  more 
limited  in  its  range  than  the  generality  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  can¬ 
not  certainly  be  deemed  uninteresting  while  it  involves  peculiar  and  im¬ 
portant  duties.  The  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  the  remarks  strictly  appro- 
pnate  to  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  discourse,  indeed,  eniinenily  cal¬ 
culated  for  usefulness.  *  * 

The  motto  selected  for  illustration  is  Rom.  i.  10.  <  A  prosperous 
Journey  by  the  will  of  God.^  Mr.  C.  first  describes  a  prosperous  jour^ 
and  then  offers  some  directions  by  which  we  may  be  assisted  to  tra- 
wth  advantage.  A  journey  may  be  considered  as  prosperous^  he  ob- 
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servef,  when  It  has  enlarged  our  admiring  views  of  the ‘works  of  creation* 
when  it  has  given  us  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  dispensations  of 
providence  ;  when  it  has  deepened  our  convictions  of  the  uniformity  an<J 
value  ot  real  religion  ;  when  opportunities  have  been  embraced  of  accjuir, 
ing  and  doing  good  ;  and  when  we  return  home  more  grateful  and  con. 
tented  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  Under  the  second  division 
of  the  discourse  we' are  directed  to  examine  our  motives;  to  be  careful 
with  whom  we  associate  ;  to  exercise  peculiar  vigilance  against  »the  spe. 
cific  temptations  to  which  by  travelling  we  may  be  exposed  ;  to  reflect 
on  the  several  means  we  possess  of  becoming  useful ;  and  to  look  forward 
to  tlie  final  close  of  all  earthly  engagements  and  enjoyments. 

^  It  should  never  be  forgotten/  he  observes,  ‘that  all  our  occasional 
recreations  should  heighten  our  qualification  for  those  duties  and  services, 
which  are  of  standing  obligation.  Our  pastimes  and  social  visits  should 
oof  be ’considered  as  ends,  but  as  the  means  to  accomplish  some  desirable 
object  :  and  of  all  objects,  this,  without  controversy, '  is  of  prime  im^ 
portance,  that  we  may  fill  our  respective  stations  so  as  to  reflect  honour 
on  our  Christian  profession,  and  advance  the  glory  of  Him,  under  whose 
protection  we  rove  or  rest.  And  depend  upon  it,  that  employ  or  pleasure 
IS  of  very  questionable  propriety  and  utility,  which  does  not,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  improve  our  fitness  for  the  sphere  of  our  habitual  action. 
A  man  possesses  extremely  superficial  excellence  of  character,  if  it  is 
only  displayed  out  of  doors,  and  if  it  does  not  dignify  and  adorn  his  re- 
fiidence  at  home.’ ,pp.  17,  18. 

•  ■  '  —  -  -  ______  -  ^  |  j 

Art.  XIX.  A  Series  of  Questions  adafited  to  Dr.  Valp if  s  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  w  ith  riotes.  By  C.  Bradley,  M.  A.  12mo.  pp.  ll4.  price  2s.  6d, 
Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

^JEARLY  the 'same  praise  we  bestowed  on  Mr.  Bradley’s  Questions 
^  adapted  to  Murray’s  English  Giammar..l(Ecl.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  p.  681.) 
is  due  to  his  present  performance.  1  o  the  Questions  which  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  substance  of  the  work,  he  has  added  a  good  portion  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  in  compiling  which  he  has  availed 
himself  of  tl^e  valuable  labours  of  Ruddiman,  Grant,  Carey,  and 
Jones. 

XX.  A  Political  Catechism^  adajiJedto  the.  Present  Moment, 
pp.  44.  price  Is.  6d.  Mawman.  1810. 

^  HIS  is  a  neat  summary  of  whig  principles,  which  is  certainly  calculated 
to  do  some  good,  and  little  if  any  harm. 

Alt.  { XXI.  Divine  Songs  attempted  in  easy  verse  for  the  use  of  Children. 

•  By  I.  Walts,  D.  D-  To  which  is  added  the  Beggar’s  Petition.  Sm.Svo. 
pp.  140.  Price  10s.  6d.  Ridgw'ay. 

^pHE  appearance  of  this  little  volume  Is  extremely  prepossessing.  The 
letter  presfe  is  correct  and  elegant;  and  the  engravings,  which  «yeby 
Worthington,'  from  designs  by  Bromley,  are  finished  with  great  delicacy. 
We  very  much  wonder,  however,  at  the  intrusion  of  the  Beggar’s  Peiiuoo- 
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AiiT.  XXII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publtshert  who  have  works  in  the  pressy  will  obTtge  tki 
Conductors  of  /A^  Eclectic  Review,  Ay  information^post  paiJy) 

of  the  subjecty  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
itpend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  policy  if  consist ent,  with  its  plan ^ 


A  gentleman  is  engaged  in  a  traris- 
lition  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion  by  the  celebrated  Calvin,  a 
vork  which  has  long  been  considered 
by  many  persons  as  a  desideratum  in 
the  theological j  library;  and  expects 
to  be  able  lo  issue  proposals  in  a  few 
weeks  for  the  publication  of  it.  It  will 
make  three  octavo  volumes. 

The  Rev.  TUeoph.  Abauzit  is  print- 
in:  an  edition,  in  French,  of  the  Book 
ofCoumion  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  in  which  the  Epistles,  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  Psalms  arc  taken  from  the 
celebrated  edition  of  Geneva  in  1805. 

Mr.  Bowyer’s  Conjectures  on  the 
New  Testament  is  reprinting  from  a 
copy  which  has  been  enriched  with 
iddiiioiial  Notes  by  the.  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Owen.  This  edition  will  also 

II  include  the  Conjectures  of  Mr.  Stephen 
|j  Weston  and  of  professor  Schutz. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  numerous  and  urgent  avo¬ 
cations  from  proceeding  with  the  Fa¬ 
miliar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  some  time  ago  announced  by 

I  him  as  in  preparation,  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce, 
has,  at  his  particular  request,  taken 
np  the  plan,  and  has*  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  work ;  it 
will  form  one  volume'  duodecimo  and 
Will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  wood 
cuts  and  engravings. 

la  the  press  and  speedily  will  be 
^  published,  by  Mr.  Thwackray,  an  ex- 
i  ^a'ple-book  for  the  insertion  of  all  the 
Answers  to  the  Questions  in  his  Prac- 
beal  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 
Mr.  Thwackray  has  also  in  speedy 
preparation  for  the  press,  a  Key  to 
Practical  Treatise,  which  is  to  cou¬ 
sin  an  ample  solution  of  all  the 
tluestions  with  notes  and  illustrations. 

A  Dissertatioji  upon  Rhetoric;  trans- 
hleiltrom  the  Greek  of  Aristotle,  is  now 
Ju  preparation.  By  Daniel  Michael 
J>®nnm.n,  Ksq.  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

•J  one  Volume  8vo.*  • 

%.dily  wjU  appear,  a  Minute  De- 
*  of  taels  elucidatory  of  the  Attempt 
jv  liis  Royal  Highness  the 

of  Cumberland,  Including  the 


Depositions  and  Evidence  before  the 
Coroner’s  Inquest,  with  various  other 
circumstances  not  hitherto  been  tfiade 
public.  Illustrated  with  an  actual  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  apai  tmeuts.  By  Authori¬ 
ty-  ‘ 

Mr,  Joseph  Harpur  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  an  Essay  on  the  Prln^ 
ciples  of  I'hilosophical  Criticism,  ap« 
plied  to  poetry. 

Speedily  will  appear  in  octavo,  the 
London  Dispensatory,  containing  the 
elements  and  practice  of  Materia  Me- 
dica  ahd  Pharmacy,  with  a  translation 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias  ef  the  London^ 
the  Edinburgh,  and  the  Dublin  Col<« 
leges  of  Physicians;  many  useful  tables,  ^ 
and  copper- plates  of  the  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Apparatus;  the  whole  forming  a. 
synopdsof  Materia  Medlca  and  Thera- 
pcutics.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson, 
Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society, 
of  London,  and  of  the  Royai  Medicatp 
the  Physical,,  and  the  Speculative  So¬ 
cieties  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Alex.  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  will 
shortly  publish  a  History  of  the  CoU 
leges.  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  at¬ 
tached  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
with  the  1  ives  of  the  Founders. 

John  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Epitome  of 
the  Laws  relating  to  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  present 
State  of  Mercantile  Practice  and  Cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  Duties  of  Consuls  ahd 
Supercargoes, 

Wni.  Campbell,  Esq.  controller  of 
the  Legacy  Duty,  wdl  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  in  a  royal  octavo  volume,  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  Annuities,  from  ll  to  lOOOl  per. 
Annum  on  single  Lives,  from  the  age 
of  1  to  90  years,  with  the  number  of 
years  purchase  each  annuity  is  worth;^ 
and  the  rate  bf  interest  the  purchaser 
receives  for  his  money. 

Mr.  Price  will  publish  in  the  course 
of  this  month,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  in  three 
volumes. 

Strype’s  Lives  of  the  Bishops  if  rgg 
priut'iug  at  the  Clarendou  PresSt 
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Mr.  Grant,  author  of  Institutes  of 
Latin  Grammar,  has  made  a  consider* 
able  progress  in  preparing  for. the  press, 
m  comprehensive  practical  work  on  the 
English  Language. 

Mr.  Wm.  0)xe,  the  traveller,  has 
nearly  completed  a  Life  of  Stilling- 
fleet, 

Mr.  Rusher  of  Reading  having 


since  the  publishing  of  hw  Cstilnt^ 
for  the  present  year,  purchased  tht 
Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Curtcis,  nx) 
Mrs.  Calverley,  and  some  smallfrcol. 
lections  of  curious  Books,  he  intend^ 
offering  them  to  the  Public  in  a  second 
Part  of  his  Catalogue  which  will  %n, 
pear  about  the  beginning  of  Septe®. 
her. 


Art.  XXIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACRICULTURl. 

The  Gardener’s  Kalendar  ;  or,  Month¬ 
ly  Directory  of  Operations  in  every 
Branch  of  Horticulture.  By  Walter 
Kicol,  IX'signer  of  Ganlens,  Hothouses, 
Ilc.  Author  of  the  Practical  Planter, 
the  Villa  Garden  Directory,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  8vo.  1 4s. 

ANTIQUITIES* 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey ;  compiled  from  the 
best  and  most  authentic  Historians,  va¬ 
luable  Records  and  MannsiTipts  in  the 
Public  Offices  and  Libraries,  and  in 
private  Hands.  By  the  late  Rev.  Owen 
Manning,  S.  1*.  B.  Rector  of  Peperharrow, 
and  Vicar  of  Godaiming  in  that  county. 
Enlarged  and  continued  to  the  pre¬ 
senttime  by  William  Bray,  of  Skire,. 
Esq.  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries.  .  Vol,  2,  folio,  41. 
4s.— large  paper,  61.  6s. . 

The  'Pwenty-first  Number,  or,  part  of 
Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  contains  six  engravings, 
illustrative  of  the  Architecture  of  St, 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor;  viz.  1. 
Ground  Plan  ;  a  double  plate :  2.  Ele¬ 
vation  of  two  Arches,  &c.  in  the  Nave; 
d*  Elevation  of  the  Ockenbridge  Chan¬ 
try  ;  4.  View  of  the  W'estern  Front, 
8cc.  5.  View  of  the  Tomb-house,  &c. 
6.  View  of  the  Interior. 

»  The  twenty-second  part  is  to  include 
an  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  that  elegant  Edifice;  also  seven 
more  engravings  representing  other  pat  U 
of  the  same  Building  and  its  appen¬ 
dages. 

ARCHITECTURE* 

.  An  Essay  on  the  Doric  Order  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  ;  containing  a  historical  viejw 
.  of  its  rise  and  progress  among  the 
ancients,  with  a  critical  investigation 
of  its  principles  of  composition,  and 
adaptation  to  modern  use.  .  illustrated 
by  Bgures  of  the  priucipal  antique 


examples,  drawn  to  one  scale,  from 
the  best  authorities.  By  Eilmund 
Aikin,  Architect,  imperial  folio,  11.  5?, 
Essays  of  the  London  Architectural 
Society,  Part  2,  illustrated  by  four 
plates,  royal  8vo.  88.  6d. 

Tliese  two  articles  are  published  by 
order  of  the  society. 

aiOGRAPlfV. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Job# 
Froissart ;  to  which  is  added,  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manuscript  of  his  Chro- 
nicle  in  the  Elizabeth ian  Library  at 
Breslan,  and  a  complete  Index.  By 
Thomas  Johnts  Esq.  Printed  at  the 
Hafod  press.  4to.  II.  Is. 

The  Life  and  Original  Coirespon- 
deuce  of  Sir  George  RadclifTe,  Knt. 
LL.D,  the  Friend  of  the  Earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford.  By  Tliomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
Ll.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Whalley  in  Lan- 
casbire.  4to.  11.  Is.  and  on  royal  pa¬ 
per,  ll.  Us.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

The  Florist’s  Directory,  a  Trcati* 
on  the  Culture  of  Flowers.  To  which 
is  added  a  supplementary  dissertation 
on  soils,  manure,  &c.  By  Jamf* 
Maddock,  Florist.  A  new  edition  im¬ 
proved,  by  Samuel  Curtis,  Editor  of 
.  Lectures  on  Botany,  &c.  With  eight 
coloured  plates,  8vo.  II.  Is.  royal  pa* 
per  ll.  1  Is.  6d. 

Calendarium  Botanicuin  ;  or,  a  Bo- 
tan  vc  Calendar  ;  exhibiting  at  one  view, 
the  generic  and  specific  name,  the  cla^ 
order,  and  habitat  of  all  the  Britisp 
Plants;  arranged  according  to  thw 
time  of  Flowering  under  each  month 
of  the  year.  Iltustrated  by 
By  the  Rev.  William  Phelps,  A.  B* 
8vo.  10s,  6d.  royal  paper  ll.  Is. 

^  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Eclogues  of  Virjjiil,  with 
Tmiisintion  and  Explanatory 
English  I  accompanied  with  twenty 
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mentioned  in  the  Latin  Poetry^ 
r  fith  their  class  and  order,  and  scien<« 
ific  aaiues  according  to  the  LinDasan 
fvstem.  By  the  author  of  the  Ltnnsean 
Elements  of  Botany,  crown  8vo.  13s. 

I  toloured  18$. 

EDUCATION. 

Preceptor  and  his  Pupils,  part 
or,  tbe  Synonymes  "of  the  English  Lan- 

IKoage  critically  and  etymologically  iU 
lustrated,  by  George  Crahb. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  'of 
the  Globes,  illustrated  by  an  extensive 
ami  select  variety  of  problems  and  ex¬ 
amples,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools 
aDd))rivate  students,  by  W.  Thwack- 
ray,  Private  Teacher  of  Writing,  Ge¬ 
ography,  &c.  price  3s.  bound. 

Dr.  Mayor’s  Catechisms,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Families.  2  Vols.  Idmo. 
10j.6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  second  number  of  the  Fine  Arts 
•f  the  English  School,  edited  by  J. 
Britton,  F.S.  A.  contains  four  highly  ti- 
nished  engravings  and  four  essays,  viau 
1.  A  Portrait  of  George  Romney, 
Historical  and  Portrait  Painter,  from 
a  picture  by  M.  A.  Shee,  Esq.  R.A. 
W.  Bond,  Sc.  Also  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  that  eminent  Artist,  with 
Observations  on  bis  Pictures,  &c.  by 
Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  R.A.'  2."  A 
Picture  representing  the  Expiation  of 
Orestes,  painted  by  11/  Wesull,  Esq. 
R.A.  engraved  by  W.  Bond.  And  an 
on  the  subject  of.  the  picture 
I  hy  J.  L  Bi^nd,  Architect.  3.  Aj  View 
of  a  Monumental  Statue,  personating 
i  Resignation,  or,  thy  Will  be  done,  de- 
tigned  and  executed  in  Marble  by  John 
Flaxman,  Esq.  R.A.  W.  Bond,  Sc. 

on  the  statue,  by,  Ro¬ 
bert  Hunt,  Esq.  4.  Grcometrical  Sec- 
I  |»n  of  the  Dome,  Transepts,  &c.  of 
(  Ibe  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
jh^ndou;  drawn  by  James  Elmesj  Ar- 
I  >  engraved  by  J.  Le  Keiix  ;  ac- 
I  ^mpanied  by  an  historical  account, 
I  «c,  of  that  edidee  by  Edmund  Aikin, 
I  Architect. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral 
‘Dgdom,  relative  to  the  Strata  of 
oa ,  Mineral  Veins,  and  the  prevail- 
Strata  of  the  Globe.  By  John 
'  •lauis,  F.S.S.A.  Mineral  Surveyor, 
ivo.  11.  4s. 


HISTORY* 

The  Annual  Register ;  or  a  View  of 
tbe  History,  Politics  and  Literature  of 
the  year  1809.  8vo  13s.  boards— 15s* 
6d^  half-bound.— The  volume  for  the 
year  1809,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  ensuing 
season. 

MEDICINE  AND  CIIIRUIIGERY* 

An  Account  of  the  remarkable  Ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Eau  Mediciiiale  d’Husson 
ill  Gout.  By  Edwin  Godden  Jones. 
M.D.  Physcian  extraonlinary  to  H. 

R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York.  Post  8vo* 
4s.  6(1. 

A  Correspondence  with  the  Board  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
through  the  Medium  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  wherein  the  present  state 
of  the  practice  is  examined,  the  board 
requested  to  make  an  explicit  decla¬ 
ration,  and  a  plan  proposed  for  ob¬ 
taining  evidence  as  will  satisfy  the 
public.  By  Thomas  Brown,  Mussel-  ' 
burgh.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

METAPHYSICS* 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Limits  and  pe¬ 
culiar  Objects  of  Physical  and  Meta¬ 
physical  Science,  tending  prmcipally 
to  illustrate  the  Nature  of  Cansation  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  Philosophers  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  concerning  that  Re¬ 
lation.*  By  R.  E.  S(}ott,  A.  M.  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  U- 
hiversity  and  King’s  College  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  With  an  appendix  by  Dr*  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Edinburgh.  8vo  8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Revival  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Empires:  being  Observations  on  the 
Prophet  Daniel’s  Metallic  Image.,  the 
interpretation  of  whose  form  was  Do 
make  known  that  which  was  to  happen 
in  the  latter  days  ;  also  an  inv^i- 
gation  of  those  parts  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  which  appear  to*  be  derived 
from,  and  illustrative  of,  the  Propbe# 
cies  of  Daniel,  and  the  ancient  types 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ?n.any  of  whic^ 
were,  froc”:  the  first,  indicative  of  tkm 
present  opening  Signs  ot  the  Times. 
2  vols.  8 VO.  14s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer 
Percival  on  the  Augmentation  of  e 
particular  Class  of  Poor  Livings  wiUi« 
out  burthculDg  the  Public*  2s.  6d. 
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Mr.  Grant,  author  of  Institutes  of  since  the  publishing  of  hw  Catilor)# 
Latin  Oi-ammar,  has  made  a  consi<ler-  for  the  present  year,  purchased  th# 
able  progress  in  preparing  for.the  press,  Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Curteis, 
a  comprehensive  practical  work  on  the  Mrs.  Calverley,  and  some  smaller  col- 
English  Language.  lections  of  curious  Books,  he  intends 

Mr.  Wm.  Coxc,  the  traveller,  has  offering  them  to  the  Public  in  a  secDod 

nearly  completed  a  Life  of  Stilling-  Part  of  his  Catalogue  which  will  tp. 

ffe('t,  pear  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 

Mr.  Rusher  of  Reading  having  her. 

Art.  XXIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Gardener’s  Kalendar  ;  or,  Month¬ 
ly  Directory  of  Operations  in  every 
Branch  of  Horticulture.  By  Walter 
Kicol,  IX'signer  of  Gardens,  Hothouses, 

4c c.  Author  of  the  Practical  Planter, 
the  Villa  Garden  Directory,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  8vo.  1 4s. 

ANTIQUITIES* 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey ;  compiled  from  the 
best  and  most  authentic  Historians,  va¬ 
luable  Records  and  MannsiTipts  in  the 
Public  Offices  and  Libraries,  and  in 
private  Hands.  By  the  late  Rev.  Owen 
Manning,  S/f.  B.  Rector  of  Peperharrow, 
and  Vicar  of  Godaiming  in  that  county. 
Enlarged  and  continued  to  the  pre¬ 
senttime  by  William  Bray,  of  Skire,. 
Esq,  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries.  .  Vol.  2,  folio,  41. 
4s.— large  paper,  61.  6s. . 

The  'rwenty-first  Number,  or,  part  of 
Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  contains  six  engravings^ 
illustrative  of  the  Architecture  of  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor;  viz.  1. 
Ground  Plan  ;  a  double  plate :  2.  Ele¬ 
vation  of  two  Arches,  &c.  in  the  Nave: 

Elevation  of  the  Ockenbridge  Chan¬ 
try  ;  4.  View  of  the  Western  Front, 
4cc.  5.  View  of  the  Tomb-house,  &c. 
6.  View  of  the  Interior. 

,  The  twenty-second  part  is  to  include 
mn  historical  and  descriptive  account 
€f  that  elegant  Edifice;  also  seven 
more  engravings  representing  other  pafU 
of  the  same  Building  and  its  appen¬ 
dages. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

.  An  Essay  on  the  Doric  Order  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  ;  containing  a  historical  view 
.  of  its  rise  and  progress  among  the 
ancients,  with  a  critical  investigation 
of  its  principles  of  composition,  and 
adaptation  to  modern  use.  .  Illustrated 
by  figures  of  the  priucipal  antique 


examples,  drawn  to  ome  scale,  from 
the  best  authorities.  By  Edmund 
Aikin,  Architect,  imperial  folio,  11.  55. 

Essays  of  the  London  Architectural 
Society,  Part  2,  illustrated  by  four 
plates,  royal  8vo.  88.  fid. 

Tliese  two  articles  are  published  by 
order  of  the  society. 

BIOGRAPltV. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
Froissart;  to  which  is  addeil,  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manuscript  of  his  Chro- 
nicle  in  the  FJizabethian  Library  at 
Breslan,  and  a  complete  Index.  By 
Thomas  Johius  Esq.  Printed  at  the 
Hafod  press.  4to.  II.  Is. 

The  Life  and  Original  CoiTespon- 
deuce  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  Knt. 
LL.D,  the  Friend  of  the  Earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
Ll.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Whalley  in  Lan- 
cash  ire.  4to.  11.  Is.  and  on  royal  {«- 
per,  ll.  Us.  fid. 

BOTANY. 

The  Florist’s  Directory,  a  Treati* 
on  the  Culture  of  Flowers.  To  which 
is  added  a  supplementary  dissertation 
on  soils,  manure,  &c.  By  Jarow 
Maddock,  Florist.  A  new  edition  im¬ 
proved,  by  Samuel  Curtis,  Editor  of 
Lectures  on  Botany,  &c.  With  eight 
coloured  plates,  8vo.  11.  Is.  royal  pa¬ 
per  ll.  1  Is.  fid. 

Calendarium  Botanicum  ;  or,  a  ^ 
tanic  Calendar  ;  exhibiting  at  one  view, 
the  generic  and  specific  name,  the  cla^ 
order,  and  habitat  of  all  the  Britta 
Plants;  arranged  according  to  tbeff 
time  of  Flowering  under  each  wont 
of  the  year.  Illustrated  by 
By  the  Rev.  William  Phelps,  A.  ^ 
8vo.  10s,  fid.  royal  paper  ll.  Is. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  with 
Tianslntion  and  Explanatory  note^  « 

Euglish  I  accompanied. with  twin  y 
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plitei  mentioned  in  the  Latin  Poetry^ 
fith  their  class  and  order,  and  scien¬ 
tific  names  according  to  the  Linh.'ean 
ly^tem.  By  tiie  author  of  the  Linnaean 
Eldnents  of  Botany*  crovm  8vo.  I3s. 
coloured  18s. 

EDUCATICH* 

Preceptor  and  his  Popils,  part  III., 
Of,  the  Synonymes  of  the  English  Lan- 
goage  critically  and  etymologically  il¬ 
lustrated,  by  George  Crahb. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use’  'of 
the  Globes,  illustrated  by  an  extensive 
anil  select  variety  of  problems  and  ex¬ 
amples,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools 
and 'private  students,  by  W.  Thwack- 
ray,  Private  Teacher  of  Writing,  Ge¬ 
ography,  &c.  price  3s.  bound. 

Dr.  flavor’s  Catechisms,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Families.  2  Vols.  Idmo. 
10j.6d. 

FINE  AUTS. 

The  second  number  of  the  Fine  Arts 
of  the  English  School,  edited  by  J. 
Britton,  F.S.  A.  contains  four  highly  ti- 
nished  engravings  and  four  essays,  viz. 

1.  A  Portrait  of  George  Romney, 
Historical  and  Portrait  Painter,  from 
a  picture  by  M,  A.  Shee,  Esq.  R.A. 
W.  Bond,  Sc.  Also  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  that  eminent  Artist,  with 
Observations  on  his  Pictures,  &c.  by 
Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  R.A.'  2.'  A 
Picture  representing  the  Expiation  of 
Orestes,  painted  by  li:  WesUll,  Esq. 
R.A.  engraved  by  W.  Bond.  And  au 
on  the  subject  of  the  picture 
hy  J.  L  B4)nd,  Architect.  3.  Aj  View 

a  Monumental  Statue,  personating 
wsignation,  or,  thy  Will  be  done,  de- 

IlJoned  and  executed  in  Marble  by  John 
feman,  Esq.  R.A.  W.  Bond,  Sc. 

remarks  on  the  statue,  by,  Ro- 
wrt  Hunt,  Esq,  4.  Greometrical  Sec- 
jOQ  of  the  Dome,  Transepts,  &c.  of 
J  ^^Ih^dral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
h>ndou;  drawn  by  James  Elmes|  Ar¬ 
chitect  ;  engraved  by  J.  Le  Keux  ;  ac- 
^mpanied  by  an  historical  account, 
c,  of  that  edihee  by  Edmund  Aikin, 
Architect. 

GEOLOGY, 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral 
‘ogdom,  relative  to  the  Strata  of 
Veins,  and  the  prevail- 
btraia  of  the  Globe.  By  John 
•istns,  F.S.S.A.  Mineral  Sun’eyor. 
11.  4s,  ^ 

•  4 


history* 

The  Annual  Register;  or  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics  and  Literature  of 
the  year  1809.  8vo  13s.  boards— 15s* 
6d.*  half-bound.— The  volume  for  the 
year  1809,  is  in  the  press,  and  wilt 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
season. 

MEDICINE  AND  CIIIRURGERY* 

An  Account  of  the  remarkable  Ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Eau  Medicinale  d’Husson 
in  Gout.  By  Edwin  Godden  Jones, 
M.D.  Physcian  extraonlinary  to  H. 
R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York.  Post  8vo* 
4s.  6d. 

A  Correspondence  with  the  Board  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
through  the  Medium  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  wherein  the  present  state 
of  the  practice  is  examined,  the  board 
requested  to  make  an  explicit  decla¬ 
ration,  and  a  plan  proposed  for  ob¬ 
taining  evidence  as  will  satisfy  the 
public.  By  Thomas  Brown,  Mussel¬ 
burgh.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

METAPHYSICS. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Limits  and  pe¬ 
culiar  Objects  of  Physical  and  Meta¬ 
physical  Science,  tending  prmripally 
to  illustrate  the  Nature  of  Causation  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  Philosophers  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  concerning  that  Re¬ 
lation.*  By  R.  E.  Scott,  A.  M.  Pro-^ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  U- 
niversity  and  King’s  College  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  With  an  appendix  by  Dr*  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Edinburgh.  8vo  83. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  ^ 

Revival  of  the  Roman  and  Oreelt 
Empires :  being  Observations  on  the 
Prophet  DaniePs  Metallic  Image.,  the 
interpretation  of  whose  form  was  to 
make  known  that  which  was  to  happeif 
jn  the  latter  days  ;  also  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  those  parts  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse  which  appear  to  be  derived 
from,  and  illustr^itive  of,  the  Propbe# 
cies  of  Daniel,  and  the  ancient  types 
of  the  Old  Testament,  many  of  whic^ 
were,  from  the  first,  indicative  of  the 
present  *  opening  Signs  of  the  Times, 
2  vols.  8 VO.  14s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer 
Percival  on  the  Augmentation  of  a 
particular  Clast  of  Poor  Livings  with« 
out  burtheaing  the  Public*  2s.  fid. 
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The  Rival  Dukes ;  or  who  is  the 
Dupe  f  /  centaimng  a  complete  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  calumnies  which  Mrs. 
Clarke  has  cast  upon  the  character 
of  H.  R.  U.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  her 
recent  work,  entitled  *the  Rival  Princes,* 
and  throwing  new  light  upon  the  secret 
history  and  intrigues  of  Gloucester- 
place.  l'2mo.  6s. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  volume 
XX.  Part  11.  which  completes  the  new 
edition  of  this  work.  4to.  15s. — The 
Subscrihers  are  requested  to  ortler  the 
parts  they  may  want,  of  their  re¬ 
spective  booksellers  immediately,  as 
they  will  be  greatly  advanced  after¬ 
ward.  A  fetv  remaining  copies  may  be 
had  in  boards. 

Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry ;  or, 
the  Patriarchal  Blessings  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob  metrically  analysed  and  trans¬ 
lated  ;  with  appendixes  of  readings  and 
interpretations  of  the  four  greater  Pro¬ 
phets,  interspersed  w  ith  metrical  trans¬ 
lation  and  composition ;  and  with  a 
catena  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam 
and  Hahakkuk,  of  the  Songs  of  Debo¬ 
rah  and  Hannah,  and  the  Lamentations 
of  David  over  Saul,  Jonathan,  and 
Abner,  metrically  translated also  w;ith 
Che  table  of  first  lessons  for  Sundays, 
paged  with  references.  By  George 
Somers  Clarke,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Great 
Waltham  in  Essex.  8vo.  15s. 

Fables  by  John  Gay,  in  tw*o  parts 
with  notes  by  W.  Coxe,  A.M.  F.R.S. 
P.  A.S.  Rector  of  Berner  ton.  The  fourth 
edition,  with  52  plates  from  new  designs, 
royal  18mo.  3s.  6d, 

The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare  ; 
from  the  correct  ed/tion  of  Isaac  Reerf, 
Esq.  Stereotyped  by  Wilson  from  a 
beautiful  type.  With  37  wood-cuts, 
from  designs  by  Thurston.  12  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  price  31.  3s.  boards  or  demy 
8yo.  price  41.  ICs.  extra  boards.  This 
Work  being  now  complete,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  are  respectfully  requested  to 
i:omplete  their  copies  to  prevent  dis- 
ippointments. 

MUSIC. 

i,  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Harmony ;  or,  a  Musical  Catechism, 
calculated  to  make  the  science  and  the 
art  assist  each  other,  the  pupil  being 
led  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  a(v 
quire  a,  knowledge  of  the  principles  with 
|he  practice  of  Harmony*  By  Sarah 
Spence.  Is.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY- 

Brltifh  Fauna ;  containing  a  compcn« 


dium  of  the  Zoology  of  the  Briilnh 
Islands,  arranged  according  to  the 
Liiinsan  System.  By  W.  Tiirton. 
M.D.  F.L.S.  12mo.  10s.' 6d. 

A  Supplement  to  Testaceae  Britan, 
nil  a?,  with  figures.  By  G.  Montaen 
Esq.  F.L.S.  and  W.  T.  4to.  I8s.  coi 
loured,  11.  16s. — The  first  part  of  the 
work  may  he  had,  price  two  guineas 
plain,  and  four  guineas  coloured. 

POETRY. 

Yuli,  the  African  a  poem  in  t\i 
canton  sm.  8vo.  4s. 

The  Sabine  Farm,  a  poem ;  into 
which  is  interwoven  a  series  of  tram- 
latioiis,  chiefly  descriptive  of  th'eVitli 
and  the  Life  of  Horace.  Occasioned 
by  an  excursion  from  Rome  to  Licen* 
za  ;  and  illustrated  by  a  road  map, 
and  six  views  taken  on  the  spot.  By 
Robert  Bradstreet,  Esq.  A.  M.  Bvo, 
9s.  t 

The  Statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
a  poem  ;  upon  the  prize  subject  at 
Oxford,  but  not  written  for  the  prue. 
By  a  Non-Academic.  8vo.  sewed,  price 
Is.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Grenville. 

The  Siege  of  Acre ;  a  poem  in  four 
books,"  By  Mrs.  Cowley.  Preceded 
by  the  celebrated  Gazette  of  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith,  on  which  the  poem  wa§ 
fonndetl.  Printed  from  a  revised  copy. 
8yo.  6s. 

POLITICS. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Bart 
with  a  criterion  proposed  to  ascertain 
his  Patriotism,  and  some  reflections o« 
the  subject  of  Reform.  By  a  Country 
Gentleman.  Is.  6d. 

..  The  Constitution  of  England,  or,  in 
Account  of  the  English  Goverument; 
in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  tba 
republican  form  of  government,  and 
the  other  monarchies  of  Europe.  By 
J.  L,  De  Lolme.  A  new  edition,  wid 
supplemental  notes,  and  a  preface  bi¬ 
ographical  and  critical.  8vo.  lOi^.  64 
A  Political  Catechism ;  adapted 
to  the  present  moment.  8vo.  L.  64 
Letters  from  Catiline  to  the  Sur¬ 
viving  Members  of  the  Constituiiuod 
and  ..other  .Societies  of  the  year 
or.  Symptoms  of  the  Times  By  a 
'Barrister.  Is.  6d. 

Mr.  Blake’s  Speech  on  the 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
relative  to  the  Case  of  Sir  Fr«^ 
Burdett,  Bart.  Is.  ' 

The  Factiuu  detected  and  desfi*^ 
Ist  6d#  .... 
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\ri  Answer  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  P.  Dni- 
two  great  Arguments  against 
the  Enfranchiseni  nt  of  the  Irish 
Etonian  Catholics.  By  a  Member  of 
ljje  Establishment.  3s.  6d, 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Origin, 
Pio:ress,  and  Effects  of  the  Papal  Su- 
pn’iiiacy,  with  observations  on  the  a  I-  ^ 
torat.uns  made  in  it  by  Buonaparta. 

4n 

STATISTICS. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Comparative 
Sieni;thof  Great  Britaiu  .and  of  the 
U'StJSof  Trade  from  eveVy  War  since 
the  Revolution,  wdth  an  introduction 
of  previous  hiAtory.  A  new  edition 
corrected  and  continued  to  1810.  By 
Ge>rje  Chalmers,  F.R.S.  S.A,  Author 
of  Caltdoiiia,  &c.  8vo.  12^. 

A  Chrnnoio'^ical  Account  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Coinage  in  Great  Britain. 

By  George  Chalmers.  Price  on  a 
iheet,  Gs.  6d.  on  canvas  and  rollers  or. 
in  a  case  for  the  pocket,  3s.  6d« 

THEOLOOY, 

^  Marriage  and  Adultery  considered  ;  • 
la  Sermon  by  Thos.  Jackson  or  Stock- 
liell, Surrey.  Is.  6d. 

S-^rmons.  By  the  late  Rt.  Rev. 
^ksmuel  Horsley,  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
HAsaph.  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  ^ 

■  Practical  Sermons,  on  several  im- 
^Ljdant  subjects ;  for  the  use  of  fami- 
By  the  Rev.  Thcophiius  St.  John, 
V'oi.  2.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Validity  of  Baptism  by  Sprink- 
aiul  the  Right  of  Inlants  to  that 
^Khdinaiice,  supported  and  defended  in 
discourses.  By  David  Osgood, 
The  tiiird  edition,  to  wbrnh  is 
^^Bnexed,  a  Church  of  God  described; 
Qualifications  for  MemOersuip 
and  Ciiristian  Fellowsiiip  il- 
in  two  discourses,  by  Joseph 
D.D.  12mo.  3s,  6d. 

topography, 

^^zetteer of  England  and  Wales; 
the  statistics,  agriculture, 


and  mineralogy  of  the  Counties;  tbo 
history,  antiquities,  curiosities,  manu¬ 
factures,  trade,  commerce,  rharitablo 
and  other  iQstituta>ns,  population  and 
elective  fianchises  of  the  cities,  towns^ 
and  boroughs  ;  together  with  the  faira 
and  markets.  Including  a  complete 
Index  Vdiavis,  with  the  bearings  and 
distance  of  each  village  and  mansion  ' 
from  the  nearest  inarKet-town.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  a  large  map  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  another  of  the  navigable 
rlvr^rs  and  canals,  showing  the  inland 
navigation.  By  Thomas  Potts.  8vo« 
11.- 7s.  , 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  se¬ 
veral  cities,  towns,  parisli^s,  and  vil¬ 
lages,  with  the  barony,  county,  and 
province,  to  whlcli  tliey  respectively 
belong. — ^The  valuation  and  present 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices.—^ 
The  distance  and  bearing  of  every  plac#v 
from  the  nearest  post-olfit  e,  and  of 
the  post-offices  from  the  metropolis.^ 
Fairs. — Members  of  Parliament  and 
Corporations. — Charter  schools. — And 
assizes.  To  which  is  added,  miscella¬ 
neous  inrormation  respecting  monastic 
foundations,  and  other  matters  of  lo¬ 
cal  liistury  ;  collected  from  the  most 
authentic  documents,  and  arranged  in 
alphalietical  order;  being  a  continuation 
ot  the  Topography  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
Nichola'i  Carlisle,  See.  S.A.  4to.  21.  12s. 
6(1.  This  volume,  being  complete  in 
itsertf,  is  sold  separately  ;  but  it  is  also 
intended  to  form  a  third  volume  to  the 
Dictionary  of  England,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  author,  in  2  Vols- 
4to,  3l.  5s, 

TRAVfiiS.  . 

The  Travels  of  Mirza  Abu  Taleb 
Khan  (commonly  called  the  Persian 
Prince)  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
during  the  years  1799, 1800,  IMOl,  and 
!8()2.  M^ritten  by  hiinseif  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  language,  and  translated  by 
Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  With  a  portrait 
of  the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.’ 11,  Is, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

have  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Francis  Baily,  author  of  the  Doctrine  cf  Life 
reviewed  in  our  last  two  numbers.  All  that  is  essential  we  insert' below- 
observe  (page  509)  that  there  is  one  class  of  problems  which  I  have 
i  and  incorrectly  solved :  and  that  the  difficulty  of  those  problems  I 

r  than  fairly  meet,— Now  Sifi  iu^  the  first  place,  I  sec  no  difiiculty 


generally  is,  should  af&rm  that  this  *  is  a  subject  more  of  curiosity  than  ^ 
utility,  and  that  the  difference  will  noli  in  any  probable  case  be  0/  any  m* 
parlance,*  •  Mr.  Daily’s  formula  in  p.  343  applied  to  his  own  example  in  p,  425, 
makes  the  sum  24/.  1 3s,  instead  of  24/.  2x.  2(/.  which  he  gives  as  the  correct  tt* 
Is  it  not  0/  an^  imparlance  whether  a  person  in  an  assurance  of  llX)A,pay» 

And  if  the  matter  weretoreflaaia 


iuU< 

lO#.  ItW.  more  or  less  than  he  ought  to  do  ? 
in  this  state,  what  would  become  of  the  boasted  accuracy  of  mathematicUBS 
Our  other' assertion,  that  Mr.  B.  ‘rather  evades  the  difficulty,  than  fairly  ffiec 
it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  ingenuity,’  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  leUc 
quoted  above.  If  the  law  ‘  allows  a  twelvemonth  to  the  executor,*  the  lefW] 
is  not  due  until  the  end  of  12  months  after  the  death,  W’hile  the  end  of  th 
year  of  the  person* $  life  in  which  he  dies,  may  vary  from  a  day  to  a  year  alb 
his  death  j  so  that  the  difficulty  is  evaded  ^  and  besides,  the  theorem  at  p.  ^ 
is  not  applicable  to  the  instance  at  p.  429,  which  led  to  our  observation ;  nor 
Mr.  B.  any  where  solve  the  problem  according  to  the  conditions  he  has 
scribed  himself.  Notwithstanding  all  this^  bowevert  wc  think  Mr.  Baily** 
valuable  work  ;  and  we  trust  he  will  soon  be  enabled  to  avail,  himself  of  our  ^ 
gestions  in  a  new  edition*  * 


